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TEACHERS 


We have helps in 


ENGLISH 


Outlines, Texts, Tests, Workbooks, Precis Writing, 
Grammar, Book Reports, the Short Story, etc. 


LATIN 


Charts, Dialogues, Grammar, Outlines, Translations 


HISTORY 


Outlines, Tests 


VISUAL AIDS 


Maps of English and American Literature, Pictures 
Send for complete catalog 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Avenue Boston 10, Mass. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER 


“The Magazine with a Vision” 





The Progressive Teacher is now in its fifty-second year. It is strictly 
a teachers’ magazine for all the grades and the rural schools. It is na- 
tional in circulation and has a long list of authoritative contributors from 
all parts of the country. It brings you a veritable library of the best edu- 
cational reading from experts in the field of education. It will keep you 
professionally and educationally informed. 

The Progressive Teacher makes you think more of your profession. It 
gives you a greater conception of the school business. It gives you pro- 
fessional information. It adapts itself to your own school needs. It fights 
for your interests. It will help make you a leader in your community and 
increase your pay. 

You will find Progressive Teacher splendidly adapted to your own 
work, and we shall be delighted to have you on our mailing list. 


Subscription price: $3 00. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


Morristown, Tennessee 
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As the Editor Sees It 





“Where He Belongs” is the newspaper 
headline of this story, but “Who’s to 
Blame?” would have been much more ap- 
propriate. 

Arthur Billings was graduated from the 
University of Kansas with highest scho- 
lastic honors and, of course, as a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. When inducted into 
military service he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance and ultimately was sen- 
tenced to two years in jail — the locks of 
which his Phi Beta Kappa key will not 
open. 

Obviously, the taxpayers’ money was 
wasted in his education. Who’s to blame? 
Perhaps the young man himself, perhaps 
his parents, perhaps his friends. But we’d 
blame his piitful predicament onto those 
who still stress scholarship as the main 
end and aim of education, perhaps ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, but 
mostly college and university instructors 
to whom scholarship is about the most 
sacred thing on earth. 

It should be clear to anyone with an 
ounce of gray matter above his ears that 
a community or state which supports an 
educational institution has a perfect right 
to expect that institution to inculcate the 
ideals, establish the knowledges, and de- 
velop the habits which make for good cit- 
izenship, for the protection of its inter- 
ests when these are imperiled. Scholar- 
ship alone will not accomplish this end be- 
cause basically such a community or state 
is composed of citizens and not scholars. 

Let’s place the blame for this tragedy 
where it belongs. 





Every school needs good publicity — ac- 
curate ideas properly emphasized and 
appropriately placed. One excellent device 
is the “Speakers’ Bureau” described by 
Talley in the present number of our mag- 
azine. Frankly, we do not see how a school 
‘can fulfill all its obligations and win all its 
deserved recognitions without such a 
bureau. 


“Teaching the GI Way” is a theme that 
is having wide publicity due primarily to 
a recent article in a good non-professional 
magazine. We’ve heard folks rave over 
its possibilities, even college professors, 
one of whom (the president of a college) 
stated that by the use of this “Way” four 
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years of high school work could be done 
in one semester. And we’ve heard similar- 
ly stupid statements from folks who should 
know better. 


But what gripes us is the designation 
of these audio-visual materials and meth- 
ods as “The GI Way.” This “Way” has 
been part of the instructional program of 
good schools for fifteen years or more, 
True, the present publicity will greatly 
hasten the further development and ae. 
ceptance of this audio-visual program, but 
calling it “GI” shows an inexcusable ig- 
norance with the facts of its origin and 
growth and also disregards the contribu- 
tions of the pioneers of this movement. 





Want an interscholastic competition in 
which practically all of your students can 
participate? Try courtesy at games and 
contests. Have your students rate, on a 
simple score sheet, as ‘very poor’, “poor”, 
“average”, “good”, and “very good” the 
courtesy shown your contestants and stu- 
dents at the various events. Make. the 
ratings numerical by using a 1-5 point 
scale. Divide the total by the number of | | 
raters for a single average score. Then } % 
compare this score with a similar evalua- | i 
tion of your own school by the students of | 
the other schools, remembering that in a | ft 
comparison of averages a very small dif- 
ference is truly great. A “Courtesy Cham- | 
pionship” plaque or cup will bring an 
added emphasis to this educative project. 


eg Sy STE ae Se A ae Ce ee 





The average man or woman in service 
will probably be deluged with packages” 
and other mail at Christmas time. This is } 
natural, but perhaps such a deluge spread | 
out over the months of the year would be | 
more logical and acceptable. A fine proj- 
ect for your student council! T 


“Peace on Earth, Good Wi!l to Men” > 
will, of course, be the main idea of many | 
a school’s Christmas program. But this} 
is not the same as “Peace on Earth, Good | 
Will to International Bandits, Insane7 
Leaders, Mass Murderers, and Mad Dogs. 7 | 
Let’s be practical minded, not sillily senti- } 
mental, when the very existence of our} 
American way is at stake. | 

































And, naturally, the usual sincere M @} Sh 
and H N Y to you and yours. hy 
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This is } 
spi } thinking do you assign to the type of ac- 
ould | twities which we call extra-curricular? 

eA very important one. 
} us think that extra-curricular activities 


. Men” } are as important as the curricular ones. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities in Schools 


of Great Britain 


By a series of questions and answers, 
we hope here to give the schools of the 
United States an idea of extra-curricular 
practices of their English cousins. (The 
questions are by Harvey; the answers, by 
Dent.) 


1. What are the techniques or programs 
set up in your schools to promote charac- 
ter and citizenship education? 


It is the primary aim of all schools in 
Britain to develop character through the 
total impact of the school life. No specific 
lessons are given on this. Similarly, cit- 
izenship education is mainly through the 
opportunities provided by the school life 
for the practice of citizenship. There is, 
however, a strong movement at present to 
promote teaching in citizenship to boys 
and girls from approximately the age of 
18 upwards. Many schools do something 


' along these lines either by straight talks 


or discussions. 


2. In American schools there is general- 
ly a line of demarcation between the cur- 
riculum and such activities as clubs, ath- 
letics, social affairs, etc., which are called 
“the extra-curricular.” Is this division 
found in British schools? 


Yes, such extra-curricular activities as 
you mention are voluntarily organized out- 
side school hours, except that it is the 
usual practice for organized games to be 
included within the curriculum. But even 
$0, games and athletic fixtures normally 
take place outside school hours. 


3. Just what place in your educational 


In fact some of 





4, What clubs and other student or- 





‘ganizations are common in your schools? 
_ Avery wide variety. The most common 
| ae dramatic, musical, scientific, and art 
Societies, but almost every worth-while 
tie | activity beloved by youth is to be found. 


“of our | 


5. To what extent do you have organized 
; scholastic athletics ? 
Almost universally in every 





type of 


















' school and college by pupils over approxi- 


mately the age of 10. Cricket and foot- 
Mall for boys, tennis and netball for girls 
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C. C. Harvey 
and 
H. C. DEntT 


are most common, contests in running, 
jumping, swimming, etc., being less usual. 
usual. 


6. Do your schools encourage student 
councils or other forms of student partici- 
pation in school government? Do they 
give students any responsibility in admin- 
istering discipline? 

Not many schools have student coun- 
cils, but practically all schools down to the 
junior (7-11) level encourage participa- 
tion in running school activities. Up to a 
point this means, of course, participation 
in school government, but few schools dele- 
gate real responsibility which, however 
implicitly, is in fact vested in the staff. 
Yes, responsibility is delegated for dis- 
cipline, but again with the reservation 
<a responsibility remains with the 
staff. 


7. Do you have a plan to foster student 
participation in community civie activi- 
ties ? 

If by community you mean a township 
or district, this is today developing in 
some areas, but it is a recent development. 


8. Most of the activities of an extra- 
curricular nature in American schools are 
not supported by public funds but must be 
self-sustaining. A big problem is that of 
financing such allied activities. How are 
activities of this type financed in your 
schools? 

Almost always extra-curricular activi- 
ties must be self-sustaining. The exception 
to this is organized games, which, as noted 
above, are partially curricular and partial- 
ly extra-curricular. School clubs and so- 
cieties are generally financed by members’ 
subscriptions, occasional donations, and 
functions promoted by the societies them- 
selves. There is, however, a common prac- 
tice by which the school “tuck shop” prof- 
its are divided among the societies. 

9. Frequently it is said that our school 
assemblies, student publications, and 
homeroom organizations are typically 
American. What is the nature of assem- 
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blies held in your schools? The publica- 
tions? Homeroom organizations ? 

Every school with an assembly hall 
holds a morning assembly, usually con- 
sisting of a brief religious service. Praz- 
tically all secondary schools, and many 
elementary schools, publish their own mag- 
azines. Many schools organize exhibitions 
of work. 

10. We have a National Honor Society 
for Secondary Schools to encourage chur- 
acter, citizenship, leadership, and service 
among students. Do you have an organiza- 
tion similar to this? 

No, we have no such organization. 

11. Some other American organizations 
for students are: National Scholastic Press 
Association, National Forensic League, 
National Association of Student Councils, 
Future Farmers of America, Future 
Teachers of America, and National Stu- 
dent graphic Arts Society. Are there 
organizations similar to these in your 
schools? 


No, we have nothing to compare with 
these organizations, but most of the Na- 
tional voluntary organizations for youth 
have large memberships in schools, and in 
many cases groups limited to individual 
schools. Notable examples are Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, National Federation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, and in Wales Urdd Go- 
baith Cymru (Welsh League of Youth). 

12. Are teachers in your schools ex- 
pected to serve as sponsors of one or more 
activity groups in addition to their regular 
teaching? Do some of the schools have 
full or part time directors of activities? 

It is not a condition of appointment, but 
almost every advertisement for a second- 
ary school teacher specifies as desirable 
participation in some extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. There is frequently a games master 
who may give his full time to this, but I 
know of no appointment as Director of 
Activities. 

13. Is credit toward graduation given 
to students who take part in such activities 
as we call extra-curricular? On what 
basis ? 

We do not have any equivalent of gradu- 
ation in our schools. Occasionally credit 
for taking part in extra-curricular activi- 
ties counts in the award of university 
scholarships, but this is not common. The 
basis I should say is always subjective. 

14. Do _ teacher-training institutions 
have courses to train future teachers to 
become sponsors or directors of activities? 
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No, though considerable attention is giy- 
en in teacher-training institutions to how 
to conduct extra-curricular activities. 

15. Are there books or specialized lit. 
erature dealing with the activity programs 
in your schools? 

There are one or two books which from 
memory I cannot recall. Most books deal- 
ing with school practice devote a chapter 
or more to activities. So far as I know, 
there are no periodicals dealing other than 
incidentally with this matter. 

16. What attempt do schools make to 
evaluate their program of activities? | 

In organized fashion none at all, but] | 
I think it safe to say that the staffs of al-] . 
most all schools constantly bear in mind} | 
the impact of extra-curricular activities | | 
upon school life. 

17. Do your schools emphasize a pro- 
gram of practical work experiences as 
part of the education of students? 


‘ 

The emphasis has been growing now for} ‘ 
many years, but secondary schools in par-} | 
ticular find it difficult to break away from} ¢ 
the academic curriculum necessary to pre} I 
pare for the external examinations taken 
by the school. The leaders in such prac- 
tical work experiences are undoubtedly the 
senior elementary schools. 

18. We often see references to “train 
ing for leadership” as an objective of your 
secondary schools. What techniques are} 
used in working toward this objective? } 

In the American sense, no techniques at } 
all, but it is a boast of the English school 
that its life enables those with ability for] 
leadership to find opportunities for it. A 
system of prefects and, within the class} — 
of monitors, are the chief means employed. | 

19. What part do schools play in plat} 
ning or supervising out-of-school recrer} 
tion for children and young people? | 

Before the war practically none, but th 
wartime evacuation led to a good deal 
this being done in sporadic fashion. 
far as I know, no extensive survey 
yet been made of this, so it is impossi 
to say to what extent this is being done. 


20. What are your schools doing to hel 
build morale among young people? = 
We look upon our schools as the m 
effective morale building influence amé 
young people of school age. It is dif ict 
to specify the factors, but I would inelt Mi 
the integrity and purposefulness of t 
teachers and the democratic life of 


(Continued on page 158) 
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A Student Speakers Bureau 


OR years Alhambra (California) High 
School has furnished student speakers 
for service clubs and other organiza- 

tions in and around Alhambra. The high 
quality of these speeches, which has al- 
ways been a joy and pride of the school, 
has resulted in a steady increase in the 
number of requests for student speakers 
who were able to present various types of 
readings, orations, debates and group dis- 
cussions. The young people concerned 
found it advisable to organize what is 
known as the Alhambra High School Stu- 
dent Speakers Bureau, under the direction 
of Mr. J. Edmund Mayer, A. H. S. Debate 
Coach. 

The officers of the bureau sent out the 
following letter on printed letterheads 
showing the officers of the Associated Stu- 
dent Body and of the Student Speakers 
Bureau to about one hundred civic, church, 
and other organizations: 


Dear Sirs: 
For years Alhambra High School has furnished 































































































FERRIN TALLEY 


Vice President 
Alhambra High School Speakers Bureau 
Alhambra, California 


speakers’ programs throughout the city, county, 
and even to groups outside the county. This 
year the service is made more definite through 
an organized bureau. 


Below you will find listed the types of speeches 
we are able to present. 


Speakers’ Bureau officers will arrange pro- 
grams. Call or write them. 
J. EDMUND MAYER 
Faculty Adviser 


TYPES OF SPEECHES 


Group Discussions 
Debates 
Orations 


Humorous Readings 
Dramatic Reading 
Radio Bits 


The response was gratifying, and this 
coupled with the students’ desire for public 
appearances, sometimes caused other high 
school subjects to 
suffer. The de- 
mand for youth- 
ful speakers on 
matters of civic, 
national and in- 
ternational ques- 
tions was in great 
demand; also 
were humorous, 
dramatic, and or- 
atorical declama- 
tions. The mem- 
bers of the bu- 
reau are grateful 
for the experi- 
ences. gained 
through this ac- 
tivity, but the 
greatest value is 
in the relation- 
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Officers of the Student Speakers Bureau 


that they do 
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better in contest work. The many ap- 
pearances before civic clubs and other 
organizations helped greatly in winning 
the Southern California Forensic title, and 
also the State Forensic Championship in 
1944, 

The actual mechanics of the student 
speakers bureau are not complex. Contact 
is made by letter, as already indicated, or 
by personal contact or quite often by the 
“grapevine method.” When a request 
comes in from one of these organizations 
for either a speaker, or a discussion or 
even for a whole program, a form is made 
out, subject to Mr. Mayer’s approval, and 
a copy is handed to the speaker whose 
peculiar talents seem to be appropriate for 
the event. This card, or a duplicate, is 
finally filed under the proper name, and 


Organizing a Student Operators Club 


1. The average school system has found 
it impossible to provide adult operators 
for all the projectors necessary to properly 
carry on the work of the Projected Teach- 
ing Aids or Visual Education Department. 
Faced with such a situation, the writer has 
found it desirable to train a small staff of 
student operators. The suggestions offered 
herein are based on practical experience, 
and all have been proven successful over 
a long period of years. 

2. The administrator in charge of a 
school or school system should first select 
a member of the faculty to serve as a di- 
rector of Projected Teaching Aids, or at 
least someone to be responsible for the 
proper use of all teaching aids and equip- 
ment in a particular building. 

3. This individual should at an early 
date make himself familiar with the gen- 
eral field of Projected Teaching Aids and 
audio-visual materials and the proper use 
of same. The writer has prepared a brief 
bibliography of suitable books and maga- 
zine article which, if read, will rather 
quickly familiarize any teacher with the 
general field of Projected Teaching Aids. 
(This list is available without charge.) 
The director should then proceed to actual- 
ly learn how to operate the type of pro- 
jectors he will be called upon to use in a 
particular school or system. The instruc- 
tion may be gained by meeting with fac- 
tory or sales representatives, visiting the 
sales room of projector manufacturers, or 
by carefully following the printed instruc- 
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an exact record of his or her forensic — 
activities is always on hand. Points are 
awarded for each speech towards a very 
coveted trophy, awarded each semester 
for the most valuable speaker. The point 
system is the same as the one used by the 
National Forensic League. To inspire 
further competition a graph is hung in the 
room showing the exact number of points 
each student has earned. 


The Alhambra High School Student 
Speakers Bureau as an experiment at 
A.H.S. has proved itself not only a source 
of valuable experience and contacts for the 
students, but a self-operating service or- 
ganization that builds a definite relation- 
ship between the school and the commun- 
ity as it helps to build the characters of its 
future citizens. 





a ae a eee ee, et eee i oe 


C. R. Crakes 
Educational Consultant 
De Vry Corporation 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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tions sent out with each piece of equip- 
ment. 

4. After the Director has thoroughly | 
mastered the techniques of operation and © 
proper care of the equipment to be used — 
under his direction, he next should pro- — 
ceed to develop a Student Operators’ Club 
or Staff. Two methods may be used in }| 
selecting students. One is to call for vol- } 
unteers, and the other is to select a small — 
group on the basis of scholastic standing } 
and mechanical adaptability. Either meth- — 
od may prove successful. However, in the — 
early stages of developing an audio-visual } 
education program, the latter method has | 
proven more successful. Under this plan | 
boys or girls are selected because of their 
keenness and thoroughness as well as in- 
terest in mechanical devices. By selecting — 
a student who has a strong scholastic 
standing, the individual can give more 
time to the department without loss of 3 
training due to shortened study periods. | 

5. The size of staff selected will depend 
on the number of pupils in the particular ~ 
school and the approximate number of 
Projected Teaching Aids to be used 
throughout the year. A meeting should © 
be called and the group organized into a 
club or staff, with a temporary chairman — i 
and secretary. At this meeting, the fac- ¥ se 
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ensic director explains the purpose of the 
3 are club as well as the functions and duties 
very | involved in successfully projecting various 
ester | kinds of visual aids to be used throughout 
point | the year. In other words, each member 
y the | of the club must be made familiar with the 
spire | purposes and needs of a well-organized 
n the } and properly functioning Projected Teach- 
oints | ing Aids Department. This, of course, is 
not difficult to do with an average group 
ident | of elementary or high school students. 
t a 6. In selecting the students, some con- 
ource | gideration must be given to the availabili- 
r the | tyof each staffmember. For example, for 
e or- | a nine class period day, there should be 
ition- | at least eighteen pupils selected for the 
mun- | staff. At least two operators should be 
of its | free from classes and study periods for 
each period of the day. To provide for this 
distribution may call for rearrangement 
of class programs for some of the staff 
members. If possible, provision should 
be made to have more operators available 
for those periods during the day when the 
largest number of classes are being held. 
Under such a plan no one student need 
spend more than two periods per week as 
operator of projectors. 
’ 7. Careful instructions must be given 
quip- | to each member of the club, followed by 
sufficient practice periods devoted to the 
ughly | operation of the equipment so that each 
1 and | Member understands the proper procedure 
used | of unpacking teaching aids, setting up and 


| operating projectors, repacking of the ma- 


| Grub terial and equipment, shipping labels, 
ed in | darkening of rooms and other duties of a 
r vol- | Similar nature. Each staff member must 
small | be imbued with the spirit that he is re- 
nding | sponsible for the smooth operation of pro- 
meth- | jectors so that delays and interruptions 
in the | are eliminated when the class is ready to 
visual | use materials. 

has {| 8. As.soon as staff members are trained 
; plan | and ready to start work, at least two forms 
their | should be developed. First, form “A” at- 


as in- | tached hereto, is sent to the teacher sev- 


ecting } eral days before a scheduled teaching aid 
jlastic | is to be used by that particular class. This 
more } form provides for the teacher’s name, type 
ss of } of material to be used, and date upon 
‘iods. 4 Which it will be available. The teacher, 
epend § in turn, circles the particular periods dur- 
icular } ing which she plans to present the ma- 


er of } terials to her class. This form is then re- 








used ¥ turned to the Director and a copy of Form 
should | “B” is filled out for each student operator 
into a | Whose services will be required for this 
irman Particular teaching aid. This form is then 
e fac- ¥ sent to the student operators through their 
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own home room teachers at least two days 
before the student’s service will be re- 
quired. On this form the operator is pro- 
vided with information concerning the 
type of teaching aid to be projected, 
whether it is to be rewound and threaded 
into the projector for the next period or 
if it is to be repacked for shipping. 


9. The use of these forms and a well 
trained staff will assist every teacher in 
the school to make greater use of Projected 
Teaching Aids without disturbing her reg- 
ular class schedule and without the all to 
frequent delay brought about when it is 
necessary for the teacher to set up and 
operate the equipment. The teacher is 
completely relieved of all this responsi- 
bility, and thus can devote her entire time 
to discussing the materials with the class. 

10. Members of the Operators’ Club are 
given excellent training in sharing re- 
sponsibilities, in properly caring for 
equipment and materials; and an excellent 
opportunity to benefit from the teaching 
materials they project and the discussions 
led by each teacher. 

11. It is feasible to give regular credit 
to students who serve on the staff for a 
year. The writer has found it desirable 
to base such credit on the approximate 
number of periods that a member is called 
upon to operate projectors. This credit 
may range from 1 to 8 points a year. The 
permanent record of credits for each op- 
erator may be used to good advantage 
after the student enters college or goes out 
into some vocation. This record is direct 
evidence that he has training and experi- 
ence in the handling of projection equip- 
ment. Such a record often is of consider- 
able value to the individual. 

12. The writer has found it desirable to 
elect a certain percentage of staff mem- 
bers from each of the grades of high 
school or from the three upper grades of 
the elementary schools. Thus, there is 
always a nucleus of experienced operators 
to carry over to the next semester or 
school year. A new supply of members 
should be added at the beginning of each 
semester or school year. 

13. The student leader or Director may 
be given considerable authority and re- 
sponsibility. The writer has found it 
possible to make this student largely re- 
sponsible for the receiving of material 
from the express or parcel post delivery 
service and for the repacking and shipping 
of package at the close of a day. If ma- 
terials are owned by the school, the staff 
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FORM A 
Notification to the Teacher of Availability 
of Visual Materials 
M Date 
(reel film) 
(filmstrip) entitled____ 
(slide) 





The 








(is here) (will be here) for use 
Please check below the periods material 
will be shown. 
Room number 
a SS SB Od. 8.8 
Thanks 
Director 











FORM B 

Notice to Student Operator Regarding 
Operating Schedule 

M Date 

Please give this notice to 














Please operate projector in 




















Room sii period 
Motion picture 
Filmstrip 
Slide 
Rewound and threaded 
Repacked 
Thanks 
Director 











members are trained to properly inspect 
and refile same. 
BS * ok 
The writer will be pleased to answer 
further questions that may arise in con- 


Remuneration from Wartime Debating 


ACED with the elimination of inter- 

schelastic debating for the duration, 

the Bradford (Pennsylvania) Senior 
High School Debate: Club evolved a plan 
whereby debating could continue, at least 
in part, its contributions to school life. As 
events proved, the plan had compensations 
beyond those anticipated. 

Beginning in the fall of 1942 the Club 
organized a tournament based on individ- 
ua! progression and served as a committee 
on organization to provide material to en- 
courage wide participation by members of 
the student body, and to make general 
arrangements for the tournament. 

How THE PLAN WORKS 


In brief, the plan operated as follows: 
Permission was secured from the prin- 
cipal to hold the pre’iminary rounds in 
those English, social study, and speech 
classes interested in the current topic. 
Club members were urged to encourage 
other students to enter the tournament. 
Instruction in the fundamentals of debat- 
ing was given to these inexperienced de- 
baters. 

The names of all entrants were then 
listed. In so far as possible, each person 
was allowed to choose his own side of the 
question. Following this, the individual 
entrant drew a partner and then the two- 
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nection with the organization of a Stu- 
dent Operators’ Club and to give all pos. 
sible assistance in developing such proj- 
ects. There are no obligations connected 
with these school advisory services. 


JosePH E. WALKER 


Coach of Debate and 
Instructor in English 


WiLuiAM H. O1son 
Instructor in Public Speaking 


Charts by 

CHar_Les W. CALLAHAN 
Instructor in Drafting 
Bradford Senior High School 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


member teams decided by drawings their 
placement in the tournament schedule. 


On the day scheduled for a particular 
round the debater reported to the class- 
room where the debate was being held. 
The instructor of the class acted as judge 
to select the better debater on each team. 
This procedure of choosing the better de- 
bater on each team was followed to elimi- 
nate the danger from a possibility of one 
side’s being inherently stronger in the very | 
nature of the question. Members of the } 
speech classes acted as chairmen for the 
debates. ' 

A standard judging sheet was used by | 
the classroom instructors. (See Chart Ll) 7 
By suggestion of the debaters themselves } 
it was decided to permit the members of © 
the class audience to vote for the winning f 
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CHART - 1 


SCORING CARD 
Bradford Senior High School 
Individual Debate Tournament 


This is a scoring card for judging individual ability and performance in 
debate. Please see that there are no ties in total points. 





Assign the number of points you believe each speaker deserves for each 
phase. Perfect score ie 20 points on each phese - 100 pointes total. 


Here are some suggestions to help guide your judging. You may think of 
other points to consider, but this will help to maintain some uniformity of 
scoring. 


l. Presentetion: Is hie pronunciation, enunciation, and speech form in 
accord with acceptable standards? 
Does he speak clearly and distinctly? 
Does he hold the interest and attention of his audience? 


ae & tation: Is his case constructed logically and convincingly 
on the foundation of sound thinking? 


3. Authority: Are his arguments solidly supported by authority? 


4, Rebuttal: Is his rebuttel aimed directly against points actually 
made by the opponents? 
Does the rebuttal attack and overcome the evidence upon which 
the opponents' point was based? 


5. Teamwork: Is the individual working well as a member of a team? 
Does he support hie partner's points as well as his own? Is 
he subordinating his personal triumph and glory to making a 
team victory possible? 















































Ih First First Second Second 
Possible Affirmative | Negative Affirmative} Negative 
Score Score Score Score Seore 
l. Presentation 20 
2. Argumentation 20 - 
3. Neaheonte 20 
4, Rebuttal 20 
5. Teamwork 20 

TOTAL 100 
Room Date Period Judge 












































































































CHART- 2 
REGULAR TOURNAMENT ELIMINATION 
A&B 
i ee! 
wiC& Bre a CEE 
: A&E 
rn D&E A&D 
LOSERS- ROUND- ! 
x ee oT Dé B F : 
Bre &F Ll rar pr 
LOSERS-ROUND-2~___C 
WINNER REENTERS 
UEBV 
ae WE&V 
W& Bre ee 
Y 
S 
S 
WXEY 
LOSERS -ROUND-1 
ae U8Y : 
Z& Bre own WE X 
LOSE RS-ROUND-2 ~\ x 
WINNER REENTERS 
ROUND- ! ROUND-2 CONSOLATION SEMI-FINALS FINALS 














team, which decision affected in no way 
the individual ranking of debaters by the 
judge. 

The final round of the tournament was 
held in the auditorium with interested 
class groups in attendance. For this de- 
bate, three judges, selected from local at- 
torneys, educators, ministers or business 
men, ranked the leading debater on each 
team and also voted for the winning side. 


Each debater was assured at least two 
speaking appearances in the progression, 
regardless of training or experience. This 
was made possible by the use of consola- 
tion rounds for the losers of the first two 
rounds. The consolation winners were 
permitted to re-enter the tournament at 
m9 “gap cay level. (Note Charts II and 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Since the plan was only an experiment, 
the coaches expected to uncover weak- 
nesses. Three disadvantages were noted: 
1. Speakers sometimes heard one another 

two or three times and knew what to 
expect. Because only two days might 
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3. 





elapse between rounds, it was some 
what of a burden to prepare new ma- | 
terial to eliminate this undesirable fea- } 
ture. Perhaps the tournament should | 
be spread out over a longer period. 


Students lost the social benefit of meet- 
ing and entertaining debaters from 
other schools. In the past, the teams 
had enjoyed the friendly give-and-take 
encountered by two teams looking for 
the better solution to a problem. They | 
had acquired the ability to meet and | 
depart on friendly terms with members 
from other schools and to look forward { 
to the opportunity of meeting them | 


again. . 
Debaters did not learn to adapt them- | 
selves to new cases with the facility | 
they had in interscholastic debating. | 
This was to be expected. Most coaches } 
hew, more or less, to one line of attack } 
throughout the season. Even when time | 
permitted speech revisions, the de} 
baters were slower to form a different 
line of attack to knock down new argt- 
ments. 
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CHART-3 
ROUND ONE - MAY 2-/944 


TIME CHAIRMAN 





WINNER | 
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The advantages of the plan, however, 
more than outweighed the disadvantages. 
These following desirable features were 
instrumental in continuing the tournament 
plan at least for the duration and possibly 
longer : 

1. Participation in debating was kept at 
its prewar level. Debaters who were 
accustomed to interscholastic compe- 
tition may have preferred that type of 
activity, but they did not drop debat- 
ing. Their training was invaluable in 
the effect it had upon inexperienced 
students. Some members of the school 
inquired voluntarily about debating 
and entered the tournament. 


Many instructors and students became 
acquainted with debating for the first 
time. After debates had been held in 
different. classes, group discussions of 
the question and requests for debates 
with class members participating were 
reported by classroom teachers. 


Since the emphasis was not on de- 
cisions (which feature cannot be en- 
tirely ignored in interscholastic debat- 
ing), there was no reason why all who 
were interested could not debate. Sure- 
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ly actual participation in any endeavor 
returns more to the individual than 
he would receive from passively wit- 
nessing a perfect exhibition by experts. 


4. Debating was kept alive during a time 
when it was allowed to expire in some 
schools. When interscholastic debat- 
ing returns, the Debate Club will be 
ready with a nucleus of students hav- 
ing forensic experience. Each member 
will be one who saw value and experi- 
enced satisfaction in a program that 
attempted, as any effort in speech 
should, “to make a more able person” 
of him. 





An artist has been defined as one who brings 
order out of chaos, and art as the finest way of 
doing things.—Chester G. Marsh. 





Music is the voice of civilization and we must 
not lose interest in the very things we are fight- 
ing to preserve.—Dr. William Lyon Pheips. 





Piay expresses the child’s relation to himself 
and his environment, and, without adequate op- 
portunity for play, normal and satisfactory emo- 
tional development is not possible-—Margaret 
Lowenfeld. 


- 
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TEACH an elective senior speech group 
known as the Assembly Training Class. 
They assume full responsibility for 
every program given in our all-school 
assemblies. During the year they become 
script writers, directors, producers, actors, 
advertising agents, and diplomats. They 
are the fifth class in our high school to 
undertake this challenging assignment, 
and our belief in our experiment prompts 
us to tell you about it, for you too may 
have assembly problems. Our course is 
not a series of lecture capsules; it is a liv- 
ing test of democracy, and we know it en- 
thusiastically. We work together, trial 
and error, learning by our mistakes — 
ever striving for a better way, with care- 
ful records left for those who are to follow. 


Since ours is a suburban high school 
with an excellent free Sunday lecture pro- 
gram in our own school auditorium, and 
since our students have access to some of 
the best in music, drama, and art through 
our down-town theatres and museum, ly- 
ceum talent did not seem especially neces- 
sary for our all-school programs. It was 
evident that all-student assemblies were in 
demand, and the problem was to supply 
that demand. 

Each spring a carefully planned assem- 
bly schedule was laid out for the following 
year so that everyone had plenty of time 
to plan and worry about it. The conscien- 
tious, imaginative teachers, trained in pre- 
senting such programs, found the assign- 
ment easy. A few of them did begrudge 
valuable class time wasted on such a ques- 
tionable project, but they usually gave 
good assemblies. Other teachers brought 
their groups to final rehearsals with noth- 
ing to offer; still others, with the wrong 
kind of program — too far gone to save. 

Consequently, assemblies in our school 
were sometimes good, sometimes poor. 
They followed a scheme that looked well 
on paper. Every teacher was responsible 
for one assembly a year. Any class or club 
which she sponsored might present the 
assembly. In a few cases, teachers invited 
outside speakers to talk, and a few others 
hastened to contract for some movie that 
would fulfill their assignments, but the 
majority were brave enough to plan and 
carry through some kind of all-student 
program, for that was the approved va- 
riety. 
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We Recommend an Assembly Class 









LENA Fo_LeEY CHARLTON 


Speech Department 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Furthermore, this scheme permitted 
students who were to participate in the 
programs to be dismissed from two classes 
for two final assembly rehearsals, which 
were held in the auditorium, with the aid 
of speech-trained teachers. Although we 
were probably batting about fifty per cent 
average of things desirable in the way of 
assembly programs and attitudes, students 
were loud in voicing their criticisms of our 
assemblies, and the audience attitude was 
poor. 

As I worked with various groups, sev- 
eral observations began to crystallize in 
my thinking. One was, that in spite of the 
fact that the assemblies were the only time 
when our entire student body was to- 
gether, student opinion was not consistent- 
ly considered in either the planning or 
carrying out of these programs. Further- 
more, since each program was a unit unto 
itself, students seldom profited by the pre- 
vious difficulties or faults of others. In 
my senior speech classes, however, pres- 
entation of an assembly program was one © 
of the projects usually undertaken. Here, 
students who were most profuse in their 
adverse criticism of assemblies changed 
their attitude, after their own experience 
of planning and presenting one. They 
were often heard making such remarks as: 
“T’ll never criticize another assembly no 
matter how punk I think it is” - - “but our 
assemblies could all be good” or “I'd like 
to start all over again.” 


Furthermore, work with student direc- 
tors in Dramatic Club and speech classes | 
convinced me that, with a little guidance, | 
our students were quite capable of direct- } 
ing their fellow students in successful | 
programs and that our not allowing them | 
to do so was a violation of good sound | 
principles of education. Then too, my | 
sympathy was with the teachers who often | 
worried unduly over the assembly assign- | 
ments. They felt inadequate because of | 
their lack of speech training and were | 
a afraid to let their students venture — 
a bit. 7 
All of these convictions finally led toa 
plan, and I was given permission to organ- 7 
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ize a special section of senior speech which 
was to be called the Assembly Training 
Class. From the office I obtained the list 
of students who had signed up for senior 
speech for the following semester. I 
checked the names of about twenty-five 
people who were recognized leaders about 
school. I chose people of widely differing 
interests. It was easy to get a representa- 
tive fom the band, the orchestra, the choir, 
the football squad, the basketball team, 
the Ripples (our school paper), the Dra- 
matic Club, the Copperdome (our school 
yearbook), the Science Club, the Camera 
Club, and Social Chairmen. These stu- 
dents were contacted personally and asked 
if they would like to join an experimental 
speech class section, the purpose of which 
woud be to learn if students could plan, 
manage, train, and completely control 
their own assemblies. They were more 
than willing. 

Since they had previously enrolled for 
speech, we encountered no program con- 
flicts. So, on September 3, 1939, twenty- 
five seniors embarked on an experiment 
which has grown into a tradition of stat- 
ure in our school. But now, three of my 
students from our class of 1944 will ex- 
plain what we do. 


How WE OPERATE 


At the beginning of each semester we 
elect a chairman, two secretaries, publicity 
and executive, and a librarian. Mrs. Charl- 
ton, our instructor, acts as a member of 
the class while the chairman carries on the 
business at hand. Of course, Mrs. Charl- 
ton takes an active part in the discussions 
ope is, in reality, the guiding light of the 
class. 

Our secretaries lead busy lives. The 
publicity secretary writes all notices which 
inform the school of approaching assem- 
blies. These notices serve very definite 
purposes. They not only give facts con- 
cerning who is presenting the assembly 
and its nature, but also anticipate audience 
reactions and try to counteract undesirable 
ones. 

The executive secretary checks the lists 
of those to be excused from classes to take 
part in a rehearsal or assembly. He, or 


The executive secre- 
tary also assigns monitors’ posts. Monitors 
are stationed at all doors of the auditori- 


7 um to keep order in the entrance and exit 
| of students, and, in case of misconduct, to 
_teport it to the homeroom teacher. 

Monitors’ 


These 
posts are constantly rotated 
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among the members of the class. 

The class librarian is in charge of the 
assembly files, our treasure house of in- 
formation. In these are kept the evalua- 
tions of each assembly given. These eval- 
uations contain complete records of each 
production and reference material such as 
poems, radio programs, unused assembly 
scripts, etc. All of this material is there 
to help anyone wishing to write an assem- 
bly. This information proves invaluable 
as a guide in avoiding assemblies of the 
same type, in preventing repetition, and 
in reviewing what has been done over any 
length of time. 


The student chairman in our class does 
more than lead discussions. His big job 
is to co-ordinate the class and see that all 
assignments are being done. The chair- 
man has to realize the important parts of 
each assembly and concentrate on them. 
He must be able to have several com- 
mittees working on different projects and 
yet keep the class a unit. He assigns com- 
mittees to each assembly, and it is his 
responsibility to see that their work pro- 
gresses satisfactorily. 

We feel that the secret of our success- 
fully turning out so much work is our use 
of the committee system. We assign a 
specific task to a definite group, who may 
at any time ask the class-for help. During 
very busy times the class divides into these 
committees to complete various group jobs. 
For example, during a week just previous 
to the writing of this article, the class was 
working on five different assemblies. One 
member of our class, well known for his 
creative ability, was writing a narrative 
poem. This poem was used as an explana- 
tory accompaniment during a modern 
dance given in the assembly of the Dance 
Club. A committee of three was starting 
from scratch to write an assembly which 
would explain the work of The Ripples, 
our school paper, and introduce the staff 
for next year. Another committee was 
planning an assembly to honor the mem- 
bers of the National Honor Society and to 
present community awards to outstanding 
members of the student body. The assem- 
bly for the current week was a pre-view 
of our annual all-school Music Festival. 
For this one several musically-inclined 
students wrote jingles to be sung to the 
tunes of recent radio advertisements, and 
these ditties were used as continuity and 
advertising between the numbers on the 
program. A committee writing the Senior 
Class Day assembly presented some of 
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their ideas to the class and received addi- 
tional material from it. 

The acid tests of the committee system 
were the times during the year when our 
class was called upon to produce an assem- 
bly on short order. Twice we wrote, 
directed, and put on an assembly within 
four days. The first was an assembly to 
interest the students in the current paper 
drive. The second program brought the 
purpose of the “Don’t Buy Another De- 
pression” week down to student level. The 
routine was very much the same in each 
case. A class discussion took place to 
gather ideas and suggestions; then a com- 
mittee drafted a script which they pre- 
sented to the class for constructive criti- 
cisms. Corrections made, the class helped 
cast, and rehearsals began immediately. 
“Don’t Buy Another Depression” contains 
a complete script plus all the information 
we consider important for future classes. 
The introduction explains the purpose of 
the assembly. The script contains stage 
directions including lights, timing, cast, 
and costumes. A floor plan gives future 
classes a clear picture of our stage ar- 
rangement. The actual evaluation of the 
assembly is a very important part. It 
tells whether we succeeded in our objec- 
tives, and gives reactions from the student 
audience, faculty, and members of the 
Assembly Training class. These comments 
help other classes to know what to avoid 
and what to expect. 


The first time we did an assembly on 
such short notice we said it might be luck. 
The second time we knew that our success 
was more than luck. We knew it was the 
way the class refused to say, “We can’t do 
it!” 

We learned soon in our experience that 
a director is a very important co-ordinat- 
ing factor in any production and that the 
work of the director needed careful outlin- 
ing and organizing, so we listed things 
our directors should do. This list included 
such things as: Check and mark scripts 
for stage directions, set rehearsal sched- 
ules, inspire cast with right attitude to- 
ward their assembly, and a long list of 
detail aids. The director goes through a 
very hectic period just before the assembly 
and this list of his responsibilities has 
proved of inestimable value in preventing 
detail slip-ups. 

One of the director’s most important 
jobs is to confer with members of our sis- 
ter class, the Production Group, and iron 
out any difficulties. It is the “stage crew” 
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for our assemblies; the technical end is in 
the hands of this group. The best assem- | 
blies are those given when the two groups — 
understand each other’s ideas. To achieve 
this, the stage manager and the director 
have a conference. They discuss light cues, 
special effects, properties, and sets—any- 
thing that is connected with their respec- 
tive jobs. At rehearsals the director and 
stage manager work together to unite the 
technical and speech ends of the assembly. 

In the “Ripples” script one can see how 
necessary it is for the Assembly Training 
and Production classes to work together. 
That assembly is a series of skits held to- 
gether by a poem. The action of the skits 
changes from left to right stage several 
times, and this involves light changes and 
prop movements. To insure a smoothly- . 
running assembly, the director assigned 
positions to each person in the cast and 
issued orders to be on that spot at the right 
time. The stage manager gave his crew 
members definite jobs to be done in the 
few-second blackouts between skits. The 
light crew recorded cues for all light 
changes. The day the assembly was given 
it clicked perfectly. 

The co-ordination of the groups present- 
ing the assembly helped put it across, but 
we considered the script itself to be above 
our average. The poem “A Prayer for a 
Writer,” which was used as a unifying 
device, introduced the various skits. These 
skits, besides being humorous, gave us an 
opportunity to show the student body 
what the “Ripples” staff really does, and 
to cast a large number of the actual staff {| 
in the assembly. | 


MONA TAUGHER, Executive Secretary 






















THE FOLLOW-UP 


The actual presentation of the assembly 
does not mark the completion of our job. 
The success or failure of the program de- | 
pends to a great extent upon the degree | 
of co-ordination in the mechanism of the | 
class. The day after the assembly we § 
carry on an informal discussion of the > 
program to see how well our main objec- | 
tives were accomplished. This evaluation 7 
is by no means a pat on the back. We say | 
“thumbs down” on such generalized com- | 
ments as, “I enjoyed the assembly.” 3 

After analyzing just what the basic 7 
goals of every assembly are, classes in the # 
past have decided that the three really im- f 
portant and most inclusive purposes of — 
such an all-school program are to educate, 
to inspire, and to entertain. So we have 
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set up these three purposes as our ultimate 
goal in planning each assembly. It is only 
natural that our evaluation of the program 
must show whether our three golden pur- 

es were, or were not, accomplished. 
During this discussion, the director of the 
assembly or some committee member takes 
notes on all the comments and suggestions 
made. This evaluation with a list of the 
cast and crew members, a description of 
lighting, make-up, costumes, and the stage 
set, comprise a booklet which we call an 
evaluation. The length of it has prompted 
us to dub it politely, our “master thesis.” 
These records are kept in a permanent file 
for use by future classes. 


Each spring a tentative assembly sched- 
ule is prepared for the ensuing year. This 
insures each school activity a chance to 
present one program during the year. A 
glance at a copy of this schedule will show 
how many different types of assemblies 


- are given — everything from an amateur 


show to an Armistice Day program. This 
schedule gives an over-view of the whole 
school. An attempt is made to keep pro- 
grams of a similar type well scattered. 
For example, last year the music depart- 
ment presented the Community Sing 
assembly in October; the Mixed Chorus 
pre-viewed its operetta at the end of No- 
vember; the orchestra gave its concert in 
the middle of January; and the band pre- 
sented its program in February. 


It is true that our class operates essen- 
tially on a committee system. Yet there 
are certain definite processes which we 
stress as being functions of the class as a 
whole. These so-called “class-wide” func- 
tions are carried out through almost daily 
discussions. One of the most interesting 


_ facts about these discussions is that they 


do not deal solely with the immediate prob- 
lems of the assemblies themselves. Often- 


| times we find it necessary to delve into 


fields related to our assembly problem. 


ing at a definite conclusion about school 
policies. One interesting case history of 
an important class contribution which re- 


ing discussions is the story of how we at- 


student audience. 


It is natural that certain of our assem- 
blies are more appealing to a high school 


} audience than others and that students 


should be more elated over the prospect 


of attending an assembly which is primar- 






ily entertaining than one whose purpose 
is more serious. Because of this attitude, 
we were faced with the serious problem 
of altering the poor behavior of our audi- 
ences when panel discussions were pre- 
sented. One morning, when we were eval- 
uating a panel which had discussed the 
Russo-American situation, we had con- 
cluded that the speakers had had inter- 
esting material and had presented the 
problem very well. However, a few of the 
speakers could not be heard because they 
had failed to talk into the microphones. 
During the open-forum period, which had 
followed the main discussion, many of the 
questions and contributions were not 
heard by everyone in the auditorium. Gen- 
erally speaking, the whole audience atti- 
tude was poor. In our discussions of all 
the factors involved in improving an 
assembly of this type, the class was 
assigned to outline a general plan of im- 
provement for panel assemblies. Begin- 
ning with this outline, we went through a 
series of processes involving the compila- 
tion of material which terminated in the 
writing of a speech to be presented before 
the next panel. This speech was presented 
by a speaker noted for her personality and 
effectiveness. 

At our next panel assembly, we were all 
very happy with the marked improvement. 
The whole audience seemed more nearly 
satisfied with the new system; the ques- 
tions were repeated by the chairman so 
that everyone could hear; the members of 
the panel spoke into the microphones; the 
questions rotated from balcony to main 
floor; and, in general, the whole attitude 
was improved. 

This case history of how we have at- 
tempted to invest panel etiquette in our 
audiences illustrates not only use of our 
policy-determining discussions, but also 
shows what a fine spirit of co-operation 
prevails among our classmates. 


SUZANNE CARTER, Member 





WE EVALUATE OuR CLASS 


We can glance back into our files not 
yet dusty and see what we as a class have 
done toward producing the thirty-seven 
assemblies of last year. 

We wrote and directed fourteen com- 
plete scripts, furnished continuity or nar- 
rative to act as a unifying factor for the 
separate numbers in a program for eleven 
scripts, and made up three advertising 
stunts — one each for our class play, our 
prom, and our senior mixer. These are 
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the things that belong to the year — they 
are part of our past. 

We left future classes heir to a director’s 
sheet compiled by us to help new directors 
over hurdles and to act as a gentle re- 
minder to experienced directors. We also 
leave a class-compiled evaluation sheet to 
provide an outline basis for evaluation of 
assemblies to come. We hope we left a 
better audience attitude toward panel 
assemblies. We left thirty-seven carefully 
evaluated assembly scripts to serve either 
as models or as records of what has been 
done before. 

These are the things we, as a class, leave 
to our successors, but what are we taking 
with us? 

Practically speaking, we as students in 
what is really a speech-English class, have 
a right to take with us a growth, both in 
speech and writing techniques, and in ap- 
preciation of good literature. Now, in 
the midst of all the rushing about, plan- 
ning and scurrying for assemblies, can we 
be sure we have grown in our writing and 
speaking? 

The best writers, speakers, and directors 
say that the way to learn to write is to 
write, write, write, and that the way to 
learn to speak is to speak, speak, speak, 
and that the way to learn to direct is to 
direct, direct, direct. Constantly forced to 
take the bull by the horns, it is only nat- 
ural that we should grow in these tech- 
niques. We were motivated, too, by the 
realization that our products would become 
living things — things we would see and 
hear — that they would be subject to crit- 
icism and analyzation not only by our class 
but by the entire student body. 

At times the work we do concerns prob- 
lems which may look small and perhaps 
even unimportant compared to the big 
writing of an assembly script — just a 
big enough job for one person — but 
through experience we have found the co- 
operative effort is often superior to in- 
dividual work. For example, when the 
choir was to present their spring concert, 
getting the music ready was evidently all 
they actually had time to do, and so their 
director told us the numbers being sung 
and a short history of each. It then be- 
came our class assignment. We all wrote 
continuity and the next day we compared 
and pooled, each giving his own speech as 
effectively as possible. After compiling 
the best speech we found our most effec- 
tive speaker. During the hunt for our 
speaker, we had all had an experience in 
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speech giving. 


In one of our “quickies,” the “Don’t Buy 


Another Depression” script, it was neces- 
sary for the sake of expediency to cast en- 
tirely from our class; this was a major 
speech experience. At another time we 
needed a patriotic speech which would be 
an emotional jolt to our audience. Every- 
one wrote and presented his speech. The 
person voted best by the class surprisingly 
enough had previously had no special repu- 
tation for effective speaking. Here is an 
excellent example of growth. 

Interspersed with our assembly work, 
we did some work in reading poetry aloud, 
carefully analyzing the variety of speech 
habits we found in the class. Because we 
are constantly on the look-out for possible 
assembly material, we have grown in our 
evaluations and our appreciation of what 
is good or bad in programs we meet out- 
side of school. 

Everyone in the class directs from one 
to three assemblies a year and is responsi- 
ble for the big script evaluation of the 
assembly he has directed. These are ex- 
amples of the technical work we do, the 
work for which we will receive a high 
school credit. 


Most educators agree that high school 
is a matter of building attitudes, establish- 
ing a sense of responsibility, developing 
the principles of democracy, and learning 
to work together. 

In our class, we see in each other a real 
growth in these fields. Certainly we must 
accept responsibility, knowing from the 
start that no one will remind us to carry 
our task through, that if we fail we are 
responsible not only to our class but to the 
entire school. We know always our im- 
portance in the scheme, but against the 
bigger pattern of school life we feel our 
unimportance. What better way is there 
to learn democratic living and working to- 
gether? What better opportunity is there 


for practice than in the framework of our | 


class procedure? 


So it seems that besides our credit for — 


speech-English work, we take with us 
many intangible values. 
for the ideas of one another. 


be a source of pleasure and satisfaction. 


HELEN May, Chairman, First Semester | 
1943-1944 J 





We have respect | 
We work ff 
as a unit toward a common goal, and we | 
accept democracy as a personal responsi- | 
bility rather than a personal privilege, and — 

last of all, we have learned that work can fF 
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A Workable Pupil Leadership Plan 


and as the retaining of regular full- 

time teachers becomes more difficult, 
the task involved in obtaining qualified 
substitute teachers also is filled with even 
greater complications. The _ substitute 
lists of most schools have been reduced 
because these substitutes have accepted 
regular teaching positions. 

One day last November at Western 
Hills, our music class of one hundred and 
thirty pupils found itself without a leader 
because of the absence of the teacher. A 
substitute could not be found. One of the 
boys, a senior, volunteered to lead the 
group in its work. He did such an excel- 
lent job that it was immediately decided 
that some plan of systematic pupil leader- 
ship to meet similar emergencies must be 
considered. 

With this in mind the teachers were 
asked either to appoint or have the pupils 
elect capable leaders who could be en- 
trusted with the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the absence of the regular teacher, 
whether a substitute were present or not. 
It soon became evident that a carefully 
developed plan of pupil leadership could 
open new unexplored fields of usefulness. 

Some of the pupils’ comments expressed 
at the end of the questionnaire in a blank 
provided for this purpose are interesting. 
One girl, a ninth grader, said: “I think 
this plan is desirable because the pupils 
of.en know more about the work than the 
substitute.” 

A senior boy had the following to say: 
“We need something like this. When a 
pupil graduates from high school he is on 
his own and no one is there to tell him 
what to do. This pupil leadership plan 
gives the students a feeling of responsi- 
bility and is good preparation for future 
living.” 

An eleventh grade boy said: “This plan 
provides a good opportunity for the class 
and the leader to prove that they can work 
together, and the fact that we are trusted 
causes us to have a higher opinion of our 
teachers.” 

Finally, a tenth grade girl stated: “This 
plan is very desirable and practical. It 
has worked, and the class, in the absence 
of the teacher, progresses much more in its 
work than it would with a substitute who 
is not familiar with the work.” 

In order to gain a more complete picture 


A° THE teacher shortage increases 





ARTHUR CHESLEY 


Western Hills High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


of the effectiveness of pupil leadership, 
the innovation was discussed at a general 
faculty meeting. This was followed by a 
questionnaire for the teachers for the pur- 
pose of determining to what extent teach- 
ers were co-operating in preparing pupil 
leaders for their new responsibilities. 

The first substitute to come to Western 
Hills High School and work with pupil 
leaders listed the following advantages for 
this plan: (1) More co-operation on the 
part of the pupils; (2) More teaching 
accomplished and less time required for 
discipline problems; (3) Splendid training 
in leadership. 

The purpose of the plan and the way 
in which it offered high school pupils an 
opportunity to contribute directly to a 
wartime emergency were outlined by the 
principal in a meeting with approximately 
five hundred pupil leaders. The reaction 
of the pupil leaders was splendid and 
could be felt throughout the cirricular and 
extra-curricular program of the school. 

After sixty-three boys and girls had 
actually led their classes, due to the ab- 
sence of their teachers, a meeting was 
arranged by the principal for the purpose 
of analyzing these pupils’ opinion of the 
manner in which the program was func- 
tioning and what changes might be needed. 
Each of the pupils filled out a question- 
naire, and several of the responses are 
worthy of particular note. 

To the question, “In your opinion did 
the class co-operate with you?” the follow- 
ing replies were given—fully, 17; fairly 
well, 45; poorly, one. 

When asked, “Did you have a definite 
lesson prepared for the period?” fifty an- 
swered in the affimative and thirteen in 
the negative. 

On “Did you enjoy your experience as 
a pupil leader?” fifty-eight answered yes 
and five answered no. 

Sixty-eight teachers considered it de- 
sirable to permit pupils to take charge of 
the class while they were present; seven 
thought it undesirable. Sixty-three had 
tried it; twelve had not. Seventy-four 
stated that pupil leaders in their classes 

(Continued on page 160) 
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RESOLVED: That the Legal Voting Age 
Should Be Reduced to 18 
Years. 


The election of 1944 has emphasized the 
ability of the American public to weigh 
carefully the problems at issue even at the 
height of a great war. Issues that would 
have been of great significance in an av- 
erage peacetime election year were smoth- 
ered over by the more pressing problem of 
winning the war and establishing a work- 
able peace. With an electorate that was 
able to see through the smoke screen of 
partisan politics in the heat of a period of 
war and vote upon the issues, there can be 
little fear for the future of democracy. 
When we propose changing this level 
headed electorate by adding seven million 
untested and aggressive voters, the prob- 
lem becomes one demanding careful con- 
sideration. 

A very close comparison can be drawn 
between the cool manner in which the 
American people faced a wartime election 
and the probable way that they will meet 
a proposal for a reduction in the legal vot- 
ing age to 18 years. While it is true that 
in a wave of patriotism the American pub- 
lic has given its tacit approval to the idea 
of “old enough to fight, old enough to 
vote,” there is much doubt in the minds of 
many persons as to whether such a pro- 
posal would stand the cold scrutiny of be- 
ing submitted to the people in the form of 
a constitutional amendment. 

When the voters of this country are 
asked to approve a reduction in the legal 
voting age, the first questions that will be 
asked are, “What advantages to democracy 
will accrue because of this action? Will 
democracy be stronger or weaker because 
of this reduction?” There are many points 
of view regarding these questions, but 
most of them fail to show any real gains 
for our system of government. We would 
be giving the right to vote to youngsters, 
but the problem we must face is whether 
such an action is beneficial to either the 
young voter or to our democracy. 

It is true that there would probably be 
no total gain in the judgment of our entire 
electorate by adopting the affirmative pro- 
posal. There would be no gain in the sta- 
bility of our nation if the plan were to be 
adopted. In fact, the danger of the devel- 
opment of a radical element in our elector- 
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They Are too Young to Vote at I8 


Harotp E. Gipson 


Coach of Debate 
MacMurray College for Women 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


ate would be increased by the process of 
allowing seven million young voters to 
vote. 

If any benefits are to accrue under the 
plan, these benefits will be for the young 
person, and not for the nation as a whole. 
The youth will have new recognition and 
new freedoms, but the nation as a whole 
might suffer severely because of the rather 
insignificant gains of youth. Unless the 
affirmative is able to show rather wide- 
spread gains for the entire nation in their 
proposal, there is grave doubt whether it 
should be adopted. 


DOES THE NEGATIVE HAVE TO 
PRESENT A PLAN? 


One of the first questions asked by neg- 
ative debaters is — do we have to present 
a plan? The answer is no - - but. All 
that the negative team has to do is to prove 
that we should not reduce the legal voting 
age to 18 years. It is, however, always a 
question of determining the best technique 
of accomplishing this desired objective. 

The first method of accomplishing this 
task of proving that the legal voting age 
should not be reduced to 18 years is to 
attack the affirmative proposal directly, 
showing just why it should not be adopted. 
When such a course is followed, the nega- 
tive argument becomes what is known as 
a “straight negative case.” Their argu- 
ments are purely destructive of the af- 
firmative proposal, and when successfully 
done the net result is a decision that the 
affirmative proposal is not necessary or 
desirable. 

The second method open to the negative 
debater is known as the “counter propos- 
al.” When this method is used, the nega- 
tive team admits that there is a need for 
some change from conditions as they are 
today. In this debate the negative using 
such a tactic admits that there is a need 
for some change in the system of voting 
in this country. For example they might 


propose that the age limit should actually | 


be increased to 25 years. (Such a stand 


is given for purpose of illustration and is — 
not recommended as an effective negative J 
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On the other hand, they might 


to 20 years. What they are actually do- 
ing is arguing that we need a reduction in 
the legal voting age, but that 18 years is 
too low. 

If the negative uses the plan of the 
“eounter proposal’ they win the debate 
when they prove that their plan is superior 
to the affirmative proposal. If they select 
this method of attack, they are assum- 
ing the burden of proving their arguments 
against the proposal and the attacks of 
the affirmative proponents of the 18-year- 
old voting law. 

In many debates it seems wise for the 
negative to use the plan of the “counter 
attack.” In this debate it does not seem 
wise to pursue such a plan. In so doing 
the negative admits most of the arguments 
of the affirmative, but rests its entire 
case upon the difference of one or at most 
two years of reduction. This seems to be 
too dangerous to risk in the debate on a 
reduction of the voting age to 18 years. 

WEAKNESSES IN THE AFFIRMATIVE CASE 


Probably the most important part of the 
preparation of the negative is to make a 
critical analysis of the arguments of the 
affirmative and to determine in advance 
wherein the weaknesses lie. When the neg- 
ative has ascertained these weaknesses, 
no amount of effort should be spared in the 
preparation of attacks upon the vulner- 
able points of the affirmative plan. Some 
of the more conspicuous points of weak- 
ness in the affirmative are discussed be- 
low. 

The demand for a reduction in the vot- 
ing age to 18 years has come at a time 
when war hysteria has clouded our judg- 
ment of values. Of course such a state- 
ment sounds empty when pitted against 
the emotional arguments about our 18 
year old boys who are making the supreme 
sacrifice, but when emotion is removed 
from the argument and it is presented in 
a clear objective manner, there will not 
be nearly as much pressure for the reduc- 
tion as is found today. 

Study of the polls take upon this sub- 
ject by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion shows that only 17 per cent of the 
people favored the affirmative plan in Sep- 
tember, 1939. With the coming of the 
drafting of 18-year-olds the percentage 
favoring the plan jumped to 42 per cent 
in April, 1943, and to 52 per cent in Sep- 
tember of that year. There can be no 





doubt but that most of this change was 
based upon an emotional instead of a log- 
ical thinking-through of the proposal. 

The negative team might suggest that 
it would be better for us to wait until after 
the war is over and the boys come back 
before we make this decision. Perhaps 
the more than ten million men in our army 
should have their rightful share in making 
such an important decision. In the last 
war we passed prohibition at a time when 
the soldiers could not vote, and it ended in 
dismal failure. We should not run the risk 
of repeating such a mistake in adopting a 
wartime hysteria measure before we give 
the proposal careful consideration and 
allow all of our citizens to have their vote 
upon the proposition. 

Although the average amount of edu- 
cation of the American of 18 years has in- 
creased materially in the last forty years, 
education alone is not enough to make a 
critical voter. We are glad to admit that 
a much larger percentage of our popula- 
tion is attending high school now than was 
the case in 1890. It must also be stated 
that students are learning more about the 
way our government operates in their his- 
tory and civics classes than they have ever 
known before. Although this increase in 
formal and political education is a good 
thing, it does not, within itself, prove that 
students will make good voters simply be- 
cause they have a formal education. 

One of the primary deficiencies of the 
18-year-old voters is their lack of experi- 
ence as workers and wage earners. They 
have not been forced to meet the problems 
of life in a very large number. Their train- 
ing in high school has been purely theoret- 
ical, and in many cases it has not been 
completed. Thus we would place a num- 
ber of persons at the ballot box who have 
never had experience in earning a living 
or in owning property. There is a real 
danger that such persons, devoid of any 
real responsibility, could become a very 
dangerous radical element in our democ- 
racy. 

A reduction in the legal voting age to 
18 years would create a serious political 
imbreeding since the youth would tend to 
follow the politics of their parents too 
closely. It is probably true that a per- 
son’s first vote is the most important one 
that he will make in his life. If the con- 
ditions surrounding his first vote are con- 
structive, there is a great chance that he 
will grow into a wiser, more observing 
voter as he grows older. If, on the other 
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hand, the first-voter takes the responsibil- 
ity lightly, failing to study the candidates 
or the issues, and votes blindly, he is like- 
ly to continue doing the same thing as long 
as he lives. 


If 18-year-olds are allowed to vote, there 
is a danger that they will vote just as 
their fathers have voted for many years, 
and this will become a life habit. These 
18-year-olds are, for the most part, un- 
weaned either psychologically or finan- 
cially. They are still relying upon their 
parei:its in making their more important 
decisions. Their weekly allowance may 
still corae from home, and in most cases 
the expense of board and clothing is still 
one of the father’s major problems. With 
such psychological and financial control, 
the parents are also liable to exert a great 
influence over the votes of these youth. 
Thus, instead of developing a strong elec- 
torate, we will run the risk of developing 
voters who rely upon others to make their 
decisions instead of meeting the problems 
themselves. If this first decision comes 
at a time when the young person is more 
removed from the influence of the home, 
there is a greater possibility that they will 
become independent voters. 


There is little to commend the affirma- 
tive proposal in the experiences of foreign 
countries with reduced voting ages. A 
glance at the legal voting ages of other na- 
tions leaves little to indicate that anything 
is to be gained in a democracy by reducing 
the voting age to 18 years. The only major 
nation that has a legal voting age lower 
than 21 years is Russia, where the age is 
18. The age in Great Britain is 21, and in 
Japan it is 25. It is interesting to note 
that during the last war Great Britain al- 
lowed 19-year-old soldiers to vote, but the 
age was placed back at 21 soon after the 
close of the war. Evidently the reduced 
age was not satisfactory. 


There is really no need for an expansion 
of our electorate in the United States at 
the present time. Our electorate is large 
enough to give proper representation to 
most of our people. Through a gradual 
system of development we have eliminated 
property and most tax qualifications for 
voting and have finally arrived at uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. In 1920 this 
universal suffrage was extended to wo- 
men. In 1940 we had approximately 
70,900,000 eligible voters of which 70.4 
per cent, or 49,815,912, actually cast their 
ballots. Figures on the 1944 election can- 
not be applied because of the impossibility 
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of determining just how many more sol- 
diers would have voted had they been at 
their regu'ar jobs, and how many votes 
were lost because of a shifting of workers 
to war areas. 

The affirmative debaters are failing to 
meet the real issue of this problem when 
they ask for a reduction in the voting age 
instead of asking for the elimination of the 
poll tax. The greatest need in this coun- 
try today, if we want to make voting fair 
and equal, is to eliminate the poll tax. This 
scheme of controlling the voting in certain 
southern states has disenfranchised both 
negroes and poor whites in the “poll tax 
states” by the passage of laws that make 
it both difficult, and in many cases finan- 
cially impossible, for the persons who are 
discriminated against to vote. If the 
affirmative wishes to bring about real 
voting reform, they will argue for the 
elimination of the poll tax, a vicious sys- 
tem that has caused a decline of 39 per 
cent in the number of voters in Texas 
while the population has increased 87 per 
cent and that has caused a decline of 21 
per cent in the number of voters of Ar- 
kansas while the population has increased 
70 per cent. 

The real effect of the poll tax is seen in 
these facts. Throughout the United States 
70.4 per cent of the persons over 21 years 
of age votes. In the poll tax states the 
percentage of persons over 21 years of age 
voting was only 25.6 per cent. The high- 
est percentage of persons over 21 years of 
age voting in the poll tax states was 33 
per cent in Tennessee, and the lowest was 
11 per cent in South Carolina. 


THE USE OF THE DILEMMA 
IN DEBATE STRATEGY 

The dilemma is a method of strategy in 
debate that is used for the purpose of lead- 
ing and directing the thinking of an op- 
ponent in such a manner that his state- 
ments will eventually be beneficial to your 
case. The strategy consists of asking your 
opponents a carefully worded question 
that may be answered in one of two ways. 
The question is so worded that either pos- 
sible answer will reveal a weakness in the 
line of argument of your opponent. When 
used properly, the dilemma is one of the 
— effective weapons known to the de- 

ater. 


SAMPLE NEGATIVE DILEMMA 


QUESTION: Do the members of the af- — 
firmative team believe that > 

the argument that “a person who is old fF 

enough to fight is also old enough to vote” 
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is logical? 
IF THEY 
ANSWER YES! feel that it is logical to 

say that a person who is 
old enough to fight is also old enough to 
yote. We of the negative realize the strong 


Our affirmative friends 


patriotic ideals that have prompted so 
many people to assume this attitude today, 
but we cannot admit that this argument 
is completely logical. If our affirmative 
friends will consider the characteristics of 
a good voter and a good soldier they will 


_gee that they are not identical. The char- 


acteristics that make a good soldier are: 
great physical power, a willingness to take 
unusual risks, and a willingness to follow 
instructions of superior officers with al- 
most blind obedience. The good voter, 
however, does not have to possess these 
same qualities. A good and healthy phys- 
ical body is not a necessity. There is no 
requirement that the voter be willing to 
take great risks because he is a voter, and 
there is no place for blind obedience to 
government leaders in the making of a 
good voter. 


Not Guilty 


H. W. Coucu 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


A CHRISTMAS SKIT 


CHARACTERS: 
Judge, Cop, Santa Claus, Small Boy 

ScENE: A municipal court room. 

Jupce: (Rapping with gavel) Next case! Next 
case! 
(Cop takes Santa by arm and steps up.) 

Jupce: (Clearing throat and adjusting spec- 
tacles) What’s the charge, officer? 

Cop: Parking reindeer by fire plug and sus- 
picion of draft evasion. 

JupceE: Umm-hmmm. (Winks at cop.) Let’s see 


} your classification card. 


Santa: (In W. C. Fields manner) Let’s see - - 


' classification card - - classification card - - I 
_ did have a classification card. Where did I put 


that card? (Searches through his large toy bag, 


_ finally bringing out an old-fashioned lady’s 
pocket book which he empties.) Well, well, im- 
7 agine that - - my classification card. 
} to Judge.) 


(Hands it 


JupcE: (Adjusting spectacles and reading) Let’s 


} see - - “Classification Double F, plus J: Too 
dolly for Japan, Too Foxy for Foxholes, 


Too 
Wobbly for War Work. And besides, Essential 
Well, well - - (hands card 


charge. But we're going to hold you on that 
parking charge. 
Santa: But - - But - - Judge - - 





In view of the great differences between 
a good soldier and a good voter we do not 
feel that we should give 18-year-olds the 
right to vote simply because the war 
emergency has made it expedient to have 
the 18-year-olds in the army. 


IF THEY Our affirmative friends 
ANSWER NO! are not willing to rest 

their case upon the old 
argument that a person who is old enough 
to fight is also old enough to vote. In mak- 
ing such a statement they are taking this 
debate out of the emotional and war hys- 
teria stage and are placing it upon the 
clear academic grounds of an argument 
over the real merits of allowing 18 year 
olds to vote. 


One of the most patriotic arguments 
that can be presented for the granting of 
the franchise to 18 year olds is their forced 
participation in the war because of the 
lowering of the draft age. We should study . 
this problem in peace times before lower- 
ing the voting age. 


Editor’s Note: Harold E. Gibson’s third article on 
the debate question will be published next month. 


JuDGE: No but-buts - - don’t be an old goat! 
(Enter small boy, shouting.) 

SMALL Boy: Did Santa Claus come in here? 
(Noticing Santa) O there you are! I’ve got a 
note for you. 

JupcE: (Rapping sternly with gavel) Order! 
Order in the court! What’s all the commotion? 

SMALL Boy: Gee, Santa, I wrote down a_lot 
o’ things on here for you to bring me! 

SANTA: Sorry, son - ~ looks like I’m going to 
spend Christmas Eve in the jailhouse. 

SMALL Boy: (Turning fiercely on Judge) You 
can’t do that! Tomorrow night’s Christmas Eve 
and - - and - - you just can’t do that! 


Jupce: Order! Order! What’s your story, 
son? 

SMALL Boy: (Beginning to sob) Well - - my 
daddy’s in the army, an’ - - an’ my mom - - she’s 


working in a defense plant - - an’ me an’ granma 
have to take care of my little sister, an’ she’s 
kinda’ sick - - an’ well, tomorrow night’s Christ- 
mas Eve an’ she won’t get any presents now 
*cause Santa Claus is arrested. Judge, you just 
can’t put Santa Claus in jail. (Cries) 

Jupce: (Takes Out handkerchief, sniffs, and 
blows nose loudly) Ah - - er - - 
(Cop wipes his eyes with the back of his sleeve) 
There must be some mistake here, officer. We 
must see that justice doesn’t take a detour. (Raps 
with gavel) Case dismissed. (Steps down from 
stand with a Christmas package which he hands 
to Santa.) Please accept this present with my 
apologies.. 

Santa: 
for me! 


(Obviously overwhelmed) A present 
I’ve waited forty years for this moment. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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A PLAY IN Two ACTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


TIME: December. 


PLACE: Hy-Y Room in Ashtown High 
School. 


CHARACTERS : 

Bob Merrell, high school athlete and 

general favorite 

Marylin Knox, president, Girl Reserves 

Miss Isobel Creighton, pretty faculty 

adviser 

Jack McDonald, always knocking, but 

influential 

Phyllis Hemingway, Jack’s shadow 

Tom Breed, studious type, commonly 

called a “greasy grind” 

Ward Harvey, specializing in business 

Alice De Young, religious enthusiast 

Geraldine (Jerry) Ross, cub reporter 

on the Blue J, the school paper 

For both acts the stage is the same, a 
typical school club room, with desk down- 
stage to the left, movable chairs, pennants, 
book cases, etc. Just about a dozen chairs 
altogether, grouped around the desk. 

(Enter Jack and Phyllis, with note- 
books and school paraphernalia. He sits on 
the edge of the desk swinging one foot; she 
sits facing him, and applying rouge to an 
already made-up little face.) 

JACK: I called this meeting — at least 
I got Bob to do it. They were beginning 
to talk about that old box of Christmas 
dope for the heathens, and I intend we 
won’t get sucked in on that again this year. 
I’ve got enough places for my shekels 
without sending skates and jack-knives to 
some hill billies I’ll never see. 

PHYLLIS: You’re just right. I don’t 
know how I’m going to pay my bill at the 
drug store the way it is, and Dad won’t 
loosen up with any more cash. 

(Enter Tom Breed, his nose in a book of 
ponderous proportions.) 

JACK: ’Lo, Tom. Why so studious? 

Tom (without looking up gropes his 
way to a chair) : I'll just study till all the 
committee get here. Got a term paper to 
write. 

(Jack and Phyllis exchange amused 
glances. Enter Ward and Alice. Jack 
jumps down from the desk and ap- 
proaches them.) 
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JACK: I want you folks to vote this 
down today. 

ALICE: I don’t even know what the 
meeting’s about. 

JACK: Well, they’re going to try to put 
over that old Christmas box for the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers, and we’re all bored 
with it. 

ALICE: But Jack, they haven’t a thing, 
Aren’t we our brother’s keeper? 

JACK: That sob stuff used to go, but in 
this day and age, we’re practical. 

PHYLLIS: If they didn’t have that silly 
old rule about not sending old things, I'd 
help alot. I have several old party dresses 
I’d like to ship them, and that would be 
a talking point for some new ones for | 
Phyllis! 

(Enter Geraldine, reporter’s pad in hand.) 

GERALDINE: Anybody know anything? 
I’ve got to get in two columns, and I don’t | 
even have a stickful yet. ; 

WARD: Yeah, I know something. Bob | 
took Marylin Knox to the Granada last 
night. Put that in the Blue J to start some 
excitement. Here they come now. 
(Enter Bob and Marylin reading a letter, 

They greet everybody.) . 

JACK: Now if the late Miss Creighton | 
would just show her face, we could all be- | 
gin. ; 

PHYLLIS: Yes, we’re all too busy to sit 
around waiting. 

(Enter Miss Creighton.) 


Miss C.: So sorry to be late! Professor | 
Sharpe called me on a conference. 4 
(Bob sits down at the desk and the others } 

stop talking. Tom Breed with evident | 

reluctance tears himself from his pow © 

derous book.) d 

Bos: The meeting will come to order. 
As you know, we've been selected as a 
joint committee of Hi-Y and Girl Reserve © 
to make plans for the annual box of Christ 7 
mas things to the mountain school in Play- | 
er, Kentucky. Marylin, you just read us f 
that letter. 7 

MARYLIN (reads): Dear Christian 
Friends: As the holiday season comes 
around, we are reminded of your past gen- 
erosity in toys, games and clothing in your 
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' Christmas box. 





For five years we have 
looked forward to it. I just want you to 
know how important it is this coming sea- 
gon. A drought hit this section in July, 
and the shortage of blue grass has worked 
a great hardship on the natives. As you 
know, their chief revenue comes from the 
sale of their famous blue grass seed. 

Yours gratefully, 

JANET CREIGHTON 

Teacher of the School, 

Player, Kentucky 


BoB: You’ve heard the letter. Do I hear 
a motion? 

JACK (quickly): Yes. I move you, Mr. 
President, that we discontinue sending the 
pox this year. We’ve done our duty by 
them. We've got class dues, class rings, 
annuals, photos, athletic tickets, lyceum 
tickets, and announcements for rich aunts 
and uncles to buy. I don’t think it’s neces- 
sary for us to do it all. 

PHYLLIS (talking fast): I second that 
motion. Let some other high school do 
this for a while. 

(A dense silence greets these startling mo- 
tions. None of the students had ever 
thought of such a possibility. They ex- 
change amazed glances.) 

Bos (hesitatingly): Any further dis- 
cussion ? 

(No one can talk, though everyone has 
plenty to say.) 

ALICE: Really, we can’t go back on them 


now. It is home mission work. 


WARD: I suppose it is really a business 
proposition. If that same money spent 


let them stay with their moonshine and 


feuds. 


GERALDINE: I’ve always liked to think 
of them all gathered around as they opened 
the box. But I’ll admit it will make a 


| tan just see the big headlines: “School 
vident 


Deserts Mountaineers. Pressure of Fi- 


' nancial Obligations at School too Great. A 











_MARYLIN (slowly): Well, of course we 


have to make a sacrifice to do these things 
| but that’s what makes them worthwhile. 


JACK: Now, Marylin, let’s cut out the 
YY stuff. We’re just too sentimental. 
ey probably don’t care a bit about the 


year, maybe we could all chip in and send 
them a radio next year. 

Tom: Yes, a fine idea — when you’re 
out of school! 


Decemper 1944 





BoB: Miss Creighton, what do you think 
about it? It’s strange this woman who 
wrote has the same name as you. She’s 
not the same one who has written before. 


Miss C.: A faculty adviser, you know, 
is just a friend, and not a dictator. Per- 
haps you could all think it over and call 
another meeting. 

JACK (brusquely) : Let’s decide it now. 
There’s a motion before the house. 


Bos: It is almost class time. Are you 
ready for the question? 


(Several voices, as the students gather up 
their books, say) : Question! 

Bos: It has been moved and seconded 
that we do not send the annual Christmas 
box to Player, Kentucky. All in favor 
(a bell rings loud and long) signify by say-. 
ing Aye. 

(Ward, Jerry, Tom, Jack, and Phyllis vote 

Aye. Miss C. does not vote.) 


BoB: Contrary the same sign. 


(Marylin and Alice vote Aye. Bob as chair- 
man does not vote.) 


BoB: Motion is carried. That’s all for 
today. 


(All exit to class, Jack and Phyllis happy, 
Tom with his nose in a book, Alice say- 
in to Geraldine, “I can’t see how it hap- 
pened. How can we ever tell them?” 
Others just hurrying to class, Miss 
Creighton sitting with her head on her 
hand, looking very thoughtful.) 


ACT II 


(Same room three weeks later. Miss 
Creighton is seated at the desk reading a 
letter, and humming a little tune as she 
reads. She looks mysterious. Enter Alice. 
She slips her arm about Miss Creighton’s 
shoulder. Miss C. folds the letter and looks 
up at her.) 


ALICE: Nearly Christmas — just five 
days and then half the world will be over- 
eating and half will be hungry and cold. 


Miss C.: Yes, but year by year we’re 
learning better how to care for the hungry 
and cold. 

ALICE: It didn’t look that way three 
weeks ago, when this selfish committee 
voted down the box to Player, Kentucky. 
Really, Miss Creighton, I nearly died of 
shame. In fact (looking around cautious- 
ly) I'll tell you a secret. I sent a little box 
of my own. It wasn’t much — just six 
little Testaments and six pairs of chil- 
dren’s stockings. 

Miss C.: That was just marvelous, Alice. 
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I'll not tell either. 


(Enter all the others with Bob in the lead. 
They break up in little chatty groups; 
Bob comes straight to Miss C. and con- 
fers with her over the letter.) 


Bos: All right, I’ll have you read it 
aloud. 

Tom: I hope the meeting will be short, 
for I have an outside reading report to get 
in. 

WARD: Yes, and I’m working extra at 
Reyburn’s, and I’m due there in twenty 
minutes. 

BoB: Let’s come to order, folks, for we 
are all busy. Miss Creighton asked me to 
call this meeting so she could read us a 
letter. 

Miss C.: This is a mystery story, and I 
am not detective enough to solve it alone. 
‘I thought maybe some of you could help 
me. The letter begins: 

“Dear Friends: I just can’t tell you how 
surprised and thrilled we were at your new 
way of handling your Christmas box to 
our school. The idea of nine separate pack- 
ages instead of the one big box was a 
marvelous one. Each box came on a dif- 
ferent day, and that made us nine sur- 
prises instead of just one. And then, such 
gifts! ‘Seemed to me each one was trying 
to send a box for the whole group. It was 
fun, too, having the names in them. The 
children had a lesson in language work, 
imagining what each giver looked like, as 
we studied the boxes. We opened them as 
they came, and you’ll never guess what a 
joyous Christmas surprise it all was for 
us.” 

Now, can any of you help me solve this 
mystery? It’s worse than a cross-word 
one (She looks amused but mysteri- 
ous. 

Bos (with a quizzical smile) : Well, Miss 
Creighton, if confessions are in order, I’ll 
make mine first. (All present look as if 
they had been caught steealing sheep.) 
After our meeting I got to thinking about 
the little beggars down there, and the more 
I thought, the worse I felt. So I decided 
I’d send ’em a football. One of the kids, 
named Ellis Hungerford, wrote me a 
scream of a letter asking me how to play 
football. I used to think I knew something 
about football, but I’ve carried this letter 
around for a week, trying to think how to 
give them directions they could understand 
at long distance. I was like the girl who 
said she didn’t know much about football, 
except that it took nine innings to make a 
score! 
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Miss C.: Any more confessions? (Al] } 

grin sheepishly but no one volunteers.) All 
right, I’ll just read some more of the letter, 
She goes on to say: “All the girls here de. 
cided Phyllis must be pretty, because she 
sent powder puffs, lace-trimmed handker-. 
chiefs, and the Pagan Love Song in her 
package.” 

PHYLLIS (laughing): Yes, I had a time 
to get it to the postoffice without the whole 
bunch of you seeing me. I met Jack in the 
music store, and he asked me why I wanted 
another copy of the Pagan Love Song; 
Jerry ran into me at Reyburns, and Mary. 
lin in the postoffice, after I had it all 
wrapped and addressed. She asked me “ 
what I was dragging around, and I told 
her it was some foul stuff of Dad’s — 
more or less true, since he paid for it! is 

WARD: That reminds me of the timeI] f 
had. I was picking out a couple dozen 
fancy pencils and some story books, and } pl 
Tom came in and insisted on reading every 1 
book I had picked out; but he luckily never 
did ask me what I was going to do with all 
the juveniles. - 
~ Tom (with a wink at the others): I 
guess I just thought you were going in for 
a little reading yourself. 

WARD: By the way, Tom, what did you | 4 
send? 

Tom (shyly): I’ve sort of forgotten. | 

Miss C. (consulting the letter): Well |} 5 
they haven’t. Janet Creighton writes they 
decided Tom Breed must be a ladies’ man, 
because he sent such a beautiful picture of | ; 
Mona Lisa, for the school room wall. | 


(Gales of laughter from everybody anda {| 8 
grunt from Tom.) 
GERALDINE (explosively) : This is a wow | 49 

of astory. It’ll be a headliner on the front | - 

page of the Blue J. Come on with the rest | 
of the confessions. (She has been taking 
notes all along.) 
MARYLIN: If Jerry went to heaven, she | 
would get a whale of a story out of St 

Peter. : 
WARD: I’d rather get a whale of a story 

from Jonah. 
ALICE: I already confessed to Miss 

Creighton. I just had to send something. | 
Miss C.: Jack, will you confess your | 

share in this, or shall I read it out of the | 

letter? 3 
JACK: Oh, it wasn’t much. Every time {| 

I thought about the little beggars I felt like } b; 

arotter. So I had Dad give me my Christ ¥ a 

mas money early and sent some little red #4 

mittens and junk. - 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Assembly Programs for January 


“Democracy in action” is the theme selected 

for assembly programs for January. The pur- 
e of this theme is to focus the attention of 

students on democracy and self-government in 
the school, in the community, and in the nation. 
In developing the 1944-45 theme “For this we 
fight,” an attempt is being made each month to 
select a subordinate theme to emphasize some 
aspect of Americanism and to present important 
lessons in citizenship. 

The significance of the theme for January and 
how it correlates with the objectives of assem- 
blies may be made clear by these quotations from 
well-known authorities: 


It is the business of the school today to organ- 
ize its assemblies so that the student has a 
favorable opportunity to practice the qualities 
of the good citizen. That this may be accom- 
plished the ideal assembly should aim to: 


1. Develop socially minded individuals ready 
to accept the duties of leadership and fol- 
lowership. 

2. Widen and deepen student interest and ap- 
preciation. 

8. Unify the school, making the students realize 
their relationships to one another and to the 
group. 

4. Emphasize correct audience habits and en- 
courage appropriate recognition of achieve- 
ment. 

5. Help students to develop poise, self-control, 
initiative, reliability, and clear-thinking. 

6. Promote a spirit of loyalty, respect, and in- 
telligent patriotism. 

7. Develop a high standard of program material 
regardless of type presented. 

8. Encourage the greatest amount of student 
participation. 

9. Correlate school and community interests. 

10. Provide relaxation, and give students a feel. 

' ing of well-being, joy, and happiness.’ 


We have come to recognize the way to develop 
pupils into good citizens of the future is to organ- 
ize our educational system so that pupils of ele- 
secondary school age are good 
citizens of the school and in all of their activities 


in the community now. Pupils in our schools 


have their rights, duties, and privileges now, 


and it is in the meeting of these obligations and 


opportunities that they develop the mental at- 


-titudes, habits, and skills that make them in- 
creasingly good citizens.’ 


SPECIAL EVENTS IN JANUARY 
Birthdays which occur in January of interest 


} the assembly committee include the following: 






y time | January 17, Benjamin Franklin; January 18, 
alt like } Daniel Webster; January 19, Edgar Allan Poe 
Shrist- /ind Robert E. Lee; January 25, Robert Burns; 
tle red § January 29, Thomas Paine; and January 30, 
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lin D. Roosevelt, currently observed as 
fantile Paralysis Prevention Day. In addition 
these, the Presidential Inauguration Day; 
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C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


Child Labor Day, January 15; and National 
Thrift Week, always held during the week of 
Franklin’s birthday, are events which are appro- 
priate for the holding of special day assemblies. 


STUDENT TALENT ASSEMBLY — FIRST WEEK 


The purpose of this assembly is to show that 
one aspect of “demecracy in action” is to provide 
opportunities for the development of self- 
expression, initiative, and enjoyment of whole- 
some activities. There are various forms in 
which a program of this kind could be developed. 
One plan would be to use it to provide entertain- 
ment for the War Savings campaign, sponsored 
by the U. S. Treasury, which runs throughout 
the entire school year. 

The first assembly for January might utilize 
one of the ideas suggested below and conclude 
with a War Bond Auction. All needed to make 
this part a success is a good auctioneer and plenty 
of ingenuity on the part of the planning com- 
mittee. In additicn to selling wares made by 
the home economics classes and the industrial 
arts groups, enterprising students in many 
schools have auctioned off special privileges such 
as the right to lead the school lunchroom line 
for a week, a half holiday, opportunity to conduct 
study hall, etc. There are many forms of enter- 
tainment which can be auctioned off with bidders 
agreeing to pay up in War Bonds, retaining his 
bonds, of course, so Uncle Sam is the winner in 
every transaction. Ideas for the program may 
be gleaned from the following: 


An Amateur Show* 


This program was presented by the Lew Wal- 
lace Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Volunteers for amateur show tryouts were called 
for. A committee of teachers chose only those 
pupils whose contributions to the show were 
deemed entertaining and worth-while. This 
guarded against numbers being presented which 
would be objectionable. 

The variety of presentations offered was so 
great that it was decided to break up the contest 
into two parts; semi-finals and finals. The former 
consisted of a seventh year contest, and eighth 
year contest, and a ninth year contest. Those 
who took first, second, and third places at the 
semi-finals were chosen for the final perform- 
ance. 

In each of the contests the audience acted as 


1Harry C. McKown, “Assembly and Auditorium 
a be (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931) 
pp. 1 


2E. K. Fretwell, “‘The Assembly” Sixth Year Book, 
(W ashington, D.C.: National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1931), p. 147. 


‘George L. Paley “Assembly Programs,’’ 


High 
Points XIX (September, 1987) pp. 3-31. 
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judges. The winners of the finals were chosen 
in the following order: 
First prize—a one-man puppet show. 
Second prize—-Accordian soloist. 
Third prize—A vocal harmony duet. 
Fourth prize—A violin soloist. 
Search for Talent Assembly 


In some respects similar to the above, is the 
“Search-for-Talent” assembly which is planned 
for about the middle of the school year in a num- 
ber of high schools. This program is usually one 
of the most popular performances of the year. 

The Nyssa, Oregon, High School presents a 
program of this type in the form of a radio pro- 
gram. The idea is for students to impersonate 
various popular radio stars in their programs. 

Following are the numbers enacted on a stu- 
dent talent assembly given last year at the West 
High School, Salt Lake City; 1. Vocal Duet; 
2. Solo; 3. Reading; 4. Tap Dance; 5. Song; 6. Vo- 
cal Trio; 7. Reading; 8. Monologue; 9. Impersona- 
tion; 10. Spanish Dance; 11. Tumbling Exhibi- 
tion; 12. Dramatization of scenes from American 
history; 13. Square Dance; 14. Political cemamacnnes 
15. Dramatic Reading. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW — SECOND WEEK 


It is suggested that the assembly for the second 
week be a drill on parliamentary law. This 
could be sponsored by a speech class, by the stu- 
dent council, or by the senior class. Its purpose 
should be to acquaint students with parlia- 
mentary procedure and to emphasize the im- 
portance of parliamentary procedure as a means 
of democratic group action. The following ab- 
stract of an article describing an assembly pro- 
gram of this kind which was carried out at the 
Hamilton Union High School, Hamilton City, Cal- 
ifornia, might be used as somewhat of a model 
in developing the assembly on parliamentary 
procedure. 


Assembly Drill on Parliamentary Law‘ 


Here a senior class meeting is held as an 
assembly program for the entertainment of the 
whole school and to exemplify some of the de- 
tails of correct parliamentary procedure. 

The chairman explains that the program has 
been prepared on parliamentary law by the 
senior class and that only a few very important 
rules could be explained and illustrated that day. 
He emphasized the value of a knowledge of 
parliamentary law to the average American in 
taking part in group affairs. Another student 
introduced by the chairman then defined the 
term parliamentary, explained its origin, and 
reiterated the need for a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure in practicing democracy. He 
then announced that the group would proceed 
with the business meeting. 

The meeting was then called to order, roll 
called, and minutes of the previous meeting 
read. A correction made in the minutes brought 
out correct procedure in such a case. Official 
and special reports were made and passed upon; 
no old business prevailed, so new business was 
taken up. In the course of discussion of a mo- 
tion, a rise to point of order, as well as the cor- 
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rect way of stating a motion, was brought out, f 
A question of privilege was raised. Coun | 
votes, adding amendments, a necessity for re. ¥ 
reading a motion, proper recognition from the | 
chair, election of a parliamentarian, the fact that 
one seconding a nomination need not addregs § 
the chair, amending a motion, point of informa. 
tion, how to provide for an executive session, 
definition of a quorum, explanation of when to § 
say, “I appeal” and when is a motion pending 
were covered in the course of the meeting, which | 
centered around senior class business and dril] 
on parliamentary details. When there was no 
further business, there was a motion for ad- 
journment, which was carried, and the chairman 
dismissed the class. 

Note: A good reference for use in planning 
an assembly program on parliamentary pro-- 
cedure is: Forrest E. Long and Helen Halter, 
Social Studies Skills, (New York: Inor Publish- 
ing Co., 1942), pp. 3-10. 

PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION — THIRD WEEK 


There are two possible ways in which this 
assembly may be planned. If officers are elected 
in January for some of the leading high school 
organizations, there might be held an inaugura- 
tion ceremony for them modeled after the presi- 
dential inauguration. The assembly should be 
held while interest in current events centers 
around the inauguration of the President of the f 
United States who was elected in November. The | 
other type of program is illustrated in the ac- 
count of an assembly presented in the Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1937. 


Presidential Inauguration Assembly’ 


The assembly was an exact reproduction, ex. 
cept for speeches, of the Inaugural Ceremonies. | 
at Washington, given the day preceding the © 
actual Presidential Inauguration, January 20, f 
1937. 

The program was presented in two scenes: 
First, the East Portico of the Capitol, where the > 
President’s inaugural address was delivered and © 
the oath required by the Constitution taken by | 
both President and Vice President. Second, was | 
the President’s reviewing stand at the White 
House. A parade was actually staged composed | ti 
of the school band and different student organi- 7 
zations. ft 

It might be of interest that the boy who por- — 
trayed the role of President wrote his own in- — 
augural address. He read the inaugural speeches 7 
of all the different Presidents, as background, — 
before he wrote this one, in which he incorpo- | 
rated the policies and ideas, as he grasped them, — 
of the President-elect. Judging from the recep- 
tion of this assembly on the part of the student 
audience and the favorable comments made by 
them for many weeks thereafter, I have no doubt 
that democracy scored with lasting results in the 
program. Our government and its procedures 
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‘Ella M. Barkley, “Assembly Drill on Parliamen 
Law,” School Activities, XIII (January, 1942). 
pp. 186-189. 4 

5Alphild Larson, ‘Presidential Inauguration ae 


sembly,’’ Harvard Educational Review, VII 
tober, 1937), p. 488. 
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for re- § given. It was an excellent lesson of democracy 
om the § jn action. 
ict that OPEN ForuM oR TOWN HALL MEETING 
pie — FourtH WEEK 
‘ead As another lesson to give students an apprecia- 
heal tion of democracy in action, try making the pro- 
ending, gram for the fourth week an open forum discus- 
which sion or “town hall” assembly. A plan which 
‘d drill could be pursued in this assembly is that of 
was no Albion, Michigan, High School, described as 
for ade follows by the assembly committee: 
airman Once or twice a year, whenever the need seems 
greatest, our assembly is turned into a giant 
, town hall meeting. Questions to be discussed 
lanning | re submitted in writing in advance to the Presi- 
Y_ Pro--} dent of the Student Council, who presides. 
Halter, The questions, plus others which arise spon- 
ublish- taneously, are discussed, and in most cases 
certain recommendations are formulated. These 
/EEK meetings are orderly and businesslike and help 
ch this | train the students in parliamentary usage. It is © 
elected | interesting to see how carefully the younger stu- 
school | dents, who are more timid about participating, 
ugura- | watch the older ones and learn from them. 
2 presi. (Note: A list of questions which might prove 
yuld be } helpful in a program of this kind was compiled 
centers | by the present writer and published under the 
| of the § title “Questions for High School Forums and Dis- 
er. The | cussion Groups,” School Activities, March, 1944.) 
the ac- Other ideas for assembly programs for January 
Central | which schools might find appropriate are con- 


tained in the reports from assembly committees 
ys | given below. 


REPORTS OF ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES 


on, @Xx- 
>monies- Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, Vir- 
ng the | ginia. Following are some outlines and descrip- 
ry 20, | tions of a few of our outstanding assemblies: 
Student Government Assembly 

scenes: — Pledge of Allegiance—Led by Scout 
ere the Devotional—Led by Student 
red and Talk by Student Council President 
ken by | Introduction of Officers of Student Council 
nd, was | by President 

White } Talk on Student Government and Administra- 
mposed ¥ tion of Pledge to Council—High School Principal 
organi- } Address — “Democracy Means Self-govern- 





} ment”—Guest Speaker 
ho por- 7 Open discussion—Led by Council President 
wn in- | School Song—Assembly 
































pee | The School Creed Assembly 
ncorpo- } When the assembly bell rang and students 
d them, | entered the auditorium, they saw sitting on the 


Stage seven of the school’s outstanding student 
‘leaders. It wasn’t until after the customary 
bdge of allegiance and devotional exercises 
lat they learned the nature of the program 
‘Which was to be given. It was being held to 
‘Tefresh students’ minds about the school creed 
‘and to answer questions about it. 

_ The topics discussed by speakers were taken 
from the creed. The first was “purity of living” 
F *% applied to school life; the second,. “obedience 
authority.” And so the speakers continued— 
rteous manners”, “achievement through 
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effort”, “loyalty”, “service”, and “integrity of 
character.” All these important factors, import- 
ant not only to students but to everyone, go to 
make up the creed of the school which is: 

“We, the students of Jefferson High School, 
believe in purity of living, obedience to authori- 
ty, courteous manners, achievement through 
effort, loyalty, service, and integrity of character. 
We believe in living up to the best that is within 
us at all times, whether ‘alone or with many,’ 
and in keeping faith with ourselves, our homes, 
our school, our city, our country, and our God. 


The Voice of America 


One of the most impressive pageants ever pre- 
sented on the Jefferson stage was one entitled 
“The Voice of America,” written for speech choir 
and narrator. It was presented three times by the 
Speech Department — for two schools and for a 
bond rally. Each time it proved unusually pop- 
ular with the audiences. 


The production was staged so that only the 
faces of the choir were visible — they were 
robed in black, and placed against a black cur- 
tain. The Narrator, the Seer, was dressed in 
white satin with a white jewelled turban. He 
was made to appear even more supernatural by 
his peering into a green spotlight on the table 
in front of him. 

As the pageant unfolded, fourteen tableaux 
were faded on and off from behind the scrim 
at the right of the choir. The colors of these 
tableaux were extremely effective, as they stood 
out against the black and white of the choir and 
the ghostly haze of the Seer. 

In regard to the purpose of the pageant, Eliza- 
beth Welch, its author, has stated that it “por- 
trays the great heritage which is America’s and 
the reaction of American youth to the challenge 
which they have met, and are meeting so valiant- 
ly today when this heritage is being threatened.” 
Following this pattern, it points out, step by step, 
the development of America from Columbus to 
the first settlement, to the Civil War, and finally 
to our present day. Several of the tableaux 
were: Columbus, The Pilgrims, The Lost Colony, 
Washington, Lincoln, and four speaking pictures 
of our Modern Age: Teacher, Farmer, Minister, 
and Statue of Liberty. These last symbolized the 
desire of American youth to save democracy so 
that the simple jobs of service may be fulfilled. 

The pageant is appealing because the “Voice 
of America” is the voice of each one of us, as 
we fight for our liberty. Its inspirational values 
are immeasurable, and the rhythm and power of 
a speech choir are perfect for this message.—Re- 
port made by Clara G. Black, assembly chairman, 
assisted by students on the committee. 
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Duncan, Oklahoma, High School. Our assem- 
blies are held weekly during the activity period. 
Planning of the program schedule for the year 
is done by a committee of the student council 
under the supervision of a faculty adviser. The 
aim is to arrange a schedule which will include 
a variety of informative and entertaining pro- 
grams presented by the various departments; 
thus the programs can grow directly out of the 
classroom activities whenever desirable. 


Some of our acceptable programs have been: 

Installation of the student council officers and 
members. 

Assembly singing of popular music, including 
individual numbers and small groups. 

Panel discussion using six high school students 
and the Oklahoma University Service Director. 
Topic: What has youth to hope for in wartime? 


War Loan programs based on themes developed 
by the speech department. 


Style reviews presented by the home economics 
department, modeling wartime clothing. 

Radio skits presented from the stage via the 
public address system and showing the stage as 
a broadcasting studio. 

Annual Mother’s Day program presented by 
the senior class honoring their mothers. 

Farewell senior assembly. 

Choral Reading dramas. 

Initiation of the members of the National 
Honor Society. 

American folklore program. 

Quiz programs. 

A very popular truth-and-consequence pro- 
gram was given by the English literature classes, 
with all their questions, as well as many of the 
consequences, based on literature. A _ clever 
consequence was a girl’s acting Lady Macbeth’s 
sleep-walking scene. A timely consequence was 
a boy selling more than the designated amount of 
bonds in the high school audience within the 
allotted three minutes. Here are two repre- 
sentative programs in outline form which grew 
directly out of classroom activities. 


American Folklore Assembly 


1. Origin of literature. 

2. Indian lore: customs, legends, rain chant. 

3. Traditional ballads. 

4. Negro spirituals: “Swing Low”, “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Had”, etc. 

5. Lumber camp: Paul Bunyan stories. 

6. Cowboy lore: “Git Along Little Dogies”, 


“Pecos Bill Stories”, “Old Chisolm Trail’, etc. 
Fourth War Loan Assembly 


1. Manuscript speeches: 

“Thunder Words of World War II” 

“Are You Awake?” 

“A Postwar Problem” (clever speech on wo- 
men’s slacks) 

An Italian monologue: “My Son Tony” 
Telephone Skit: Selling idea of buying more 

bonds. 
Talk: Plea to students to do their part. 
—Mary Black, Student Council Adviser 


Burley High School, Burley, Idaho. The sug- 
gestions for assemblies are one of the best fea- 
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tures presented each month in School Activities — 
and we are happy to contribute. Our school holds | 
one-hour assemblies each week. Possibly ten 
programs during the year are presented by out. 
side speakers and entertainers; the others are 
planned and given by students. 

We have an assembly committee made yp 
of one representative from each class, appointed } 
by the student body president and faculty } 
adviser. 
this froup draws up the schedule for the 
semester. 
is responsible for one program, certain teachers 
and class groups are responsible for other pro. 
grams, and special day exercises and miscel. 
laneous programs are planned by the committee 
or special student groups. 

It is our policy to utilize as great a number 
of students as possible in the programs. 
student-written skits and other 
courage student initiative are stressed. We also 
try to make most assemblies educational rather 
than merely entertaining. On many programs 
we use interesting scientific experiments ofa 
nature that can be enjoyed by an audience, ora 
presentation of a style show worked out with 
skits and music by the home economics classes, 
Some outlines follow: 


2. 


3. 


5. 
6. 


(For variety and interest, a group of students 
were called-out of assembly by numbers of rows 
and seats, and informed they were responsible 
for an assembly in four weeks.) 

i, 


One aspect of our assembly programs which 





At the beginning of each semester 


Each club organization in the school 


Original 
ideas to en- 


Band Assembly 


Band numbers—two marches and one clas- 
sical number. 

Individual student performances: 
Solo—quartet vocal. 

Musical instrument solo. 

Dramatic reading suited to music theme. 
Chorus: Several numbers including modern, 
classical, and negro spirituals. 


Extemporaneous Assembly 





Quiz program—class officers were quizzed on | 

school problems, personalities, activities, etc, | 

Quizz interspersed with humorous readings | 

and musical numbers. 

Several unprepared students of known ability 

were called to perform with the choice of per- 

formance or purchase of war stamps. 
Patriotic Assembly 

Singing of National Anthem. 

Narrator gave sketch based on life and writ- 

ings of Tom Paine. 

Various sketches and skits of historical mo- 

ments. 

History of “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Singing of number by chorus. 

Singing of number by assembly. 

Choral reading of “Jesse James.” 

Sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 





















should be mentioned is that we have several f 


exchange programs with other schools each yeal. | 






The schools in the locality compete for the best — 


performances, and much interest is aroused. The 
local Thespians also present several plays in” 
assembly.—Jean E. Mizer, Teacher of Speech. 
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' entered in the contest. 
_ from 100 schools composed of colleges, business 


tificates awarded for superior work. 
_ these certificates were won by Beach City stu- 


the best § ners were Robert Engel, Donaldean Whetstone, 


sed. The | 


plays in 


veech. 
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_ problems of the peace. 
by an outstanding authority in his respective 


New4 Notes and Comments 





—— 


“Once every war or sO, we become very much 
concerned with the physical fitness of the Amer- 
ican people. Only then do we seem to act on 
the conviction that one of the most important 
investments the nation has is in the health and 
strength of its youth. No fortress any war genius 
has been able to devise can equal the fortress 
of hardy, resourceful manpower of a physically 
fit nation.”—-BERNARD F. OAKES, University of 
Wyoming. 





“Dramatics” is the new name of what was 
formerly “The High School Thespian.” Its ad- 
dress is the same — College Hill Station, Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio. Ernest Bavely is editor. 





Attorney General Sellers has given an opinion 
to County Attorney C. C. Randle of Ellis County 
to the effect that school buses used in transporta- 
tion of pupils to participate in or witness games 
or other inter-school competitive activities are 
not liable for damages occurring on these trips, 
provided due discretion is used. General Sellers 
stated that bonds required for bus drivers cover 
such trips, but that no public funcs can be spent 
to provide extra protection for trustees.—The 
(Texas) Interscholastic Leaguer. 





CoRRECTION: “The Debater’s Classroom Li- 
brary,” in the November number was by mistake 
credited to Gunnar Horn, head of the English 
department of Benson High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. The article was written by Miss June 
Pickard, debate coach of Benson High School. 





Citizens for a New World, edited by Erling M. 
Hunt, has just been published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. This volume deals 
with problems of international relations and 
Each chapter is written 


field. A special chapter is devoted to teaching 
international relations in the secondary school, 
with detailed outlines of suggested units of study 
and a helpful bibliography. 





Gladys Fox, a senior in the Beach City (Ohio) 
High School, has received one of five medals 


| awarded in the international artistic typing con- 
fest, conducted in Baltimore, Maryland. 
| Fox is a student of Miss McCue, who has been 


Miss 


having students do this work for many years. 
However, this is the first year students were 
There were 1,000 entries 


schools, high schools and parochial schools. 
There were five medals and thirty-one cer- 
Six of 


dents and one of the five medals. Other win- 


‘Hazel Lantser, Joan Miller, and Doris Schrock, 


_ for the designs they submitted. These designs 


: Decemser 1944 


were made entirely by typewriter characters 
and required a great deal of patience. There 
was a variety of cross-stittch, cut-out, border, 
shading designs with different colored ribbons to 
make the design more attractive. 

The designs were judged on the basis of 
uniqueness, neatness and originality. Some were 
small and some were as large as 15 by 30 inches. 
The design submitted by Miss Fox was of flying 
geese done in blue and black — others were done 
in red, green, blue and black or a combination of 
all these colors. 





“As chairman of the Sub-Committee on Schools 
and Colleges of the National Committee on Phys- 
ical Fitness, I am impressed with the way in 
which the state high school associations and their 
national organization have analyzed some of the 
physical fitness problems and have been helping 
maintain a full physical fitness and athletic pro- 
gram even under trying wartime conditions. I 
am heartily in sympathy with their desire to 
further increase the effectiveness of that pro- 
gram by making the good activities which they 
have been sponsoring appeal to greater numbers 
of high school students. There are unlimited 
possibilities in the good which these organiza- 
tions can do and I am convinced that these pos- 
sibilities can secure actual and immediate results 
through gearing this machinery to the efforts 
of the Army and the Navy and the other organi- 
zations represented on the National Physical Fit- 
ness Committee to make it the style to be phys- 
ically fit."—CoLONEL T. P. BANK, Chief, Army 
Athletic and Recreation Service. 





Bulletin I of The National Association of 
Sponsors of Student Participation in School Ad- 
ministration was published in October, following 
a September meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the National Association of Student Councils. 
The officers for the 1944-1945 school year are: 

President—Adeline M. Smith, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents— 

C. C. Harvey, Nyssa, Oregon 

Dr. Lester Kirkendall, Washington, D. C. 

Frieda Koontz, Richmond, Virginia 

Elizabeth Mott, Miami, Florida 

Arthur Shirey, Anderson, Indiana 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alice G. Langford, Fall 

River, Massachusetts 





Occasionally, even in academic circles, you still 
hear the old charge of the essential dishonesty 
of debate. This point of view gained great 
celebrity a generation ago when Theodore Roose- 
velt gave it characteristically vigorous expression. 

Upon analysis, however, it turns out to be very 
much like the charge that competitive athletics 
corrupts the character of youth. There is noth- 
ing to it except that it is an instrument which 
may be used to corrupt the character of youth. 
A dishonest coach, a corrupt administration of 
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athletics in a school goes certainly in that direc- 
tion. Just so, a dishonest coach in debate either 
corrupts or disgusts the pupils he undertakes to 
instruct. But it does not follow that the game 
itself is dishonest. One of the greatest writers 
of this generation remarks, very seriously: 


“We spoke of the neutrality and the intellectu- 
al indecision of youth, of its liberty of choice, of 
its inclination to play with all possible points of 
view, and that one should not — or need not — 
regard these experimentations as final or definite 
elections.” 


Thus we have it in a nutshell, as only a very 
great writer can put it. The inclination of youth 
“to play with all possible points of view” as a 
kitten with a ball of yarn which it knows it can’t 
eat. Who ever associated long with youth with- 
out observing this disposition to play with ideas, 
to argue for fun, to assume a point of view for 
the sake of dispute. Especially is this true of 
the brighter pupils whose naturally vigorous 
minds feel the need of exercise. It’s quite as 
innocent and quite as helpful, in our opinion, as 
the kitten playing with the ball, or the might- 
and-main struggle of one youngster trying to 
take a quite useless stick away from another.— 
Editor Roy BEpICHEK in The (Texas) Interscho- 
lastic Leaguer. 





National Broadcasting Company has issued an 
attractive volume entitled “The Fourth Chime.” 
The fourth chime in broadcasting is used ex- 





of major historical importance. Three chimes 
are regularly used by NBC, the fourth is useg 
for special events only. It was first used in 1937 
when the dirigible Hindenburg exploded at 
Lakehurst. Throughout the last few years how. 
ever it has been heard frequently. 

“The Fourth Chime” gives a history of recent 
world events and describes the people who have 
taken part, 1941-44, in various momentous hap. 
penings. The pictures, maps, and charts are of 
special value in schools which teach present-day 
history. 





United Nations Education Kit 
Available to Schools 


In the belief that education must play an in. 
creasing role in forging world understanding, the 
United States Office of Education has co-operated 
with the United Nations Information Office in 
the preparation of a United Nations Education 
Kit. This kit may be purchased from the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. It is estimated that 
a sufficient number of copies of the pamphlets 


are included in each kit to make use of the kit 
practicable for groups of approximately thirty 
students. Additional copies of the materials may 
be purchased for use with larger classes. 





CUTS AND MATS FOR SCHOOLS 





GOOD CUTS FOR 
SCHOOL PAPERS 
and YEAR BOOKS 


The Publications of 
Schools and Colleges 
in 25 States are Being 
Served by us. For 25 
years we have Special- 
ized in Furnishing a 
Complete, Speedy, Ef- 
ficient Service at Rea- 
sonable rates for pub- 
lications of all Kinds. 


Rectangular, one-col- 
umn Halftone, mount- 
ed, six square inches 
(2”x3” or less) $1.10. 





Relbom 10) 0 Gem me 








HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING. CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





FOOTBALL AND 
PUBLICITY CUTS 
MATS AND ART 


Some of the Largest 
Colleges and Universi- 
ties in the Southwest 
have their Cuts and 
Mats of Football Play- 
ers and Other School 
Activities Made by 
Harper Standard En- 
graving Co. Write for 
Complete Price List on 
Cuts and Mats Today. 

Low rates on Mats, 
Fifty or more from 
same small cut (six 
square inches or less) 
5e each. 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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RADIO BROADCASTING EXPERIMENT 
‘LEADS TO INTERESTING PROJECTS 


As a public relations feature, radio station 
WNBF is co-operating with the schools of Bing- 
hamton, New York, in presenting a weekly pro- 
gram known as “Lady Tell in Storyland.” The 
scripts are original with the committee in charge 
of producing the progams, and great care is taken 
in the selection of programs. Classics, old and 
new, fairy tales, folklore, seasonal and patriotic 
selections, and prize winning literature have been 
included. 


Each week, pupils of a different school par- 
ticipate in the broadcasts together with a mem- 
ber of the committee, “Lady Tell,” who gives 
the story. In July, 1944, thirty-nine programs 
had been given, and over four hundred pupils 
had participated in the productions. 


The programs are a part of the regular English 
and literature activities of Binghamton schools. 
Since the classrooms are not equipped for radio 
reception, portable radios have been supplied by 
parents, a splendid example of home and school 
relationship. 

It is our purpose to encourage through the 
radio the purposeful utilization of audio material 
in classrooms and clubs, to aid in the develop- 
ment of good speech habits and oral reading, to 
provide a medium for the pupils’ dramatic ex- 
periences, to plan good entertainment, to acquaint 


» pupils with current and classical literature, and 


to provide story telling patterns for literature. 


Since the possibilities of the radio story hour 
are legion and at present rarely touched, we be- 
lieve that our radio project is pioneering in the 
realization of the above aims. 

We have been delighted with the response 
from the community, from administrators, teach- 
ers, and pupils, and we are amazed at the num- 
ber of continuing activities growing out of this 
experiment, such as: 

Letter writing 

Original paragraphs, stories, poems, and scripts 

Book lists for personal reading 

Radio logs 

Reproduction of the stories 

Study of illustrators and authors 

Creative art work illustrating the stories and 

scripts 

Better habits of listening 

Greater emphasis on the need for good diction, 

clear enunciation, and flexibility of voice 

Reporting to other classrooms about the trip 

to the radio station 

Improved skill in oral reading 


_ Increased interest in worth-while literature 


and activities 
_An appreciation of our project has been voiced 


Many communities in our radio ‘coverage, 
‘me school systems other than our own arrang- 


.High School. 


ing to have the programs received in their 
classrooms. Enthusiastic letters and phone calls 
have been received from presidents of organiza- 
tions, mothers, and other interested adults.— 
ELIZABETH J. DRAKE, Director of ‘English, Bing- 
hamton, New York, Public Schools. 


STUDENTS CARRY OUT OWN IDEAS 
TO SOLVE LOCAL YOUTH PROBLEM 


High School youth of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, have planned and carried out at the 
Y.M.C.A. a project that has made a real contribu- 
tion to inter-racial understanding and to the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


A large room has been fitted up like a ship, 
with a “cabin” equipped with tables for games 
or for refreshments, and a “deck” for dancing. 
It is called the “S.O.S.”, which is interpreted to 
mean on Friday and Saturday nights the “Stu- 
dents’ Own Spot”, and on other nights when it 
is used by other groups as the “Ship on Shore.” 

The plan was initiated about a year ago by 
Girl Reserve chapters in the local high schools — 
Classical High School, the High School of Com- 
merce, Technical High School, and Cathedral 
An inter-school committee of the 
Girl Reserves formulated plans and requested 
permission to develop the “High School Night 
Spot” at the Y.W.C.A. The Board of Directors 
were so much impressed by the earnestness and 
responsibility of the young people that they not 
only gave their consent but appropriated $500 
toward putting the project into execution. 

Most of the work of fitting up the room was 
done by the youngsters themselves. The girls 
enlisted the aid of the boys in the Hi-Y clubs. 
These boys and two Negro boys from a Saturday 
night group of Negro youth were members of the 
committee which did the actual work of building 
the good ship “S.O.S.” Members of the Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A. staffs served as advisers, but the 
teen-agers went ahead largely on their own. 
They worked after school and during their vaca- 
tion until the place was ready. On the opening 
night the mayor and representatives of the spon- 
soring organizations shared with parents of the 
young people the festivities of dedication. 

Now the boys and girls are maintaining their 
“ship” with an enthusiasm equal to that with 
which they constructed it. Their elected officers 
include a captain, a first mate, a second mate, a 
purser, and a steward. The cosmopolitan make- 
up of the group is indicated by the fact that the 
officers are of five different nationality back- 
grounds. Programs of fun and sociability worked 
out by the program chairman and the second 
mate have helped in creating a fine spirit of 
friendliness without regard to race, religion, or 
nationality. 

It may be of interest to note that the Mayor 
of Springfield has recognized the importance of 
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youth in municipal affairs by appointing several 
students from junior and senior high schools 
as regular members of an adult city-wide com- 
mittee on recreational facilities—C. I. CHATTO, 
Curriculum Specialist, Springfield, Massachus- 
etts, Public Schools. 


THREE UNIQUE ACTIVITIES STARTED 
BY RESOURCEFUL STUDENT LEADERS 


At Grosse Pointe, Michigan, High School, three 
unusual and successful projects have been origi- 
nated and promoted by student leaders. These 
are: (1) A Conservation Club, (2) a unique and 
safe Hallowe’en celebration, and (3) “Life-type” 
yearbook. 


The Conservation Club was originated by a 
group of Biology enthusiasts. They wanted to 
learn more about natural phenomena of Michigan 
and to conserve wild life and property. The idea 
was suggested to the Biology teacher and dis- 
cussed in classes. A meeting was held at which 
a constitution was drawn up and officers elected. 
The group has flourished since its inception. It 
has created an interest in wild life and conserva- 
tion. Activities have included excursions to 
places of interest, lively programs and discus- 
sions, planting flowers and trees, establishing a 
museum of natural history, and caring for various 
animals and birds. 


The second unusual activity was the planning 
of an all-school celebration of Hallowe’en to help 
prevent destruction and damage of property. For 
many years the community struggled with the 
problem of how to prevent damage on Hallowe’en 
night. About five years ago a group of student 
leaders tackled the problem. With the co-opera- 
tion of school officials, a plan was devised which 
proved successful. <A street dance was held in 
the center of the village. A well-known local 
radio band was hired to provide the music. A 
comedian was engaged to conduct a show. Other 
means of providing wholesome entertainment 
for young people were devised. Refreshments 
were provided, and students themselves assumed 
responsibility for their own conduct. The plan 
was entirely successful, and the same plan has 
been followed each year since, with the exception 
that the school gyms are used when the weather 
does not permit an outside affair. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy project was the 
development of a “Life-type” yearbook. In past 
years there had been a school “annual,” but it 
was never successful. It constantly ran into debt, 
was of interest only to the senior class, and could 
not measure up to the standards of other school 
publications. The year of my graduation from 
Grosse Pointe High, students debated the situ- 
ation and resolved to have a simple magazine 
type year book to contain pictures of school life, 
people, and projects, and also to feature the 
graduating class. The book would belong to the 
entire school, and everyone — photographers and 
journalists, junior and senior high school — 
could contribute to it. By the flexible cover and 
magazine size, the cost of printing would be re- 
duced, and anyone could afford a “View Pointe.” 
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The first issue became the responsibility of 
the senior class. A contest was held to select 
a suitable title, and another to select the pictures, 
When the “View Pointe” was finally issued, it 
was a composite of school life and work, and it 
was a “hit.” The same idea has been carried 
out each year since. “View Pointe” is known 
all over the country as an outstanding and unique 
publication. 

From these examples it is evident that students 
need little prodding to get them to go ahead and 
have new versions of old ideas. They are capable 
of initiating and carrying out their experiments; 
and with the proper atmosphere and guidance, 
they can accomplish great things.—LORRAINE 
DALZEN, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


STUDENTS ORGANIZE TO WORK 
ON PROBLEMS WITHIN SCHOOL 


This is a story about an organization known 
as the “Block T” Society. One prerequisite for 
membership is the winning of an athletic block 
in one of the four major sports. However, unlike 
most athletic societies, the mere winning of the 
athletic award is not the only requirement for 
membership. 


The organization is not a mutual society — its 
main purpose is service to the school and to fel- 
low students. Most of the time is devoted to the 
fulfillment of this purpose. It has originated 
several school traditions and has the approval 
of the entire student body. 


The “Block T” Society has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining certain school tra- 
ditions. One is the tradition against smoking 
within two blocks of the school grounds. ‘The 
full responsibility for maintaining this tradition 
rests with the students under the direction of the 
Society. In this school, as in many others, there 
is sometimes defacement of school property and 
occasional vulgar writing and drawing in the 
halls and walls of the lavatories. This problem 
is likewise very efficiently handled by the “Block 
T” Society. 

The members have been successful in dealing 
with the disciplinary matters that have come to 
their attention. They issue citations and students 
appear before the board. Those accused are per- 
mitted to present their story, and action is taken 
by the student group. The principal gives them 
certain authority and stands back of their de- 
cisions. Many problems are now solved by the 
students themselves which formerly required 
much faculty supervision. Moreover, this student 
participation is a big factor in keeping a good 
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morale in the school. 

Another major project of which the boys are 
very proud is supervising the front lawn. The 
lawn is 60,000 square feet in area and students 
are allowed to use it as a.place to eat their 
lunches, and visit with others during the noon 
hour. Music is furnished for their entertain- 
ment, and more than 1,500 students are on the 
jawn during some lunch periods. There is no 
rough-housing, and after students return to their 
classes, the Maintenance Board, composed of 
students, carries the well-filled garbage cans. 
It is a rare occasion when one piece of paper can 
be found on the grounds. Students take pride 
in caring for their own property, and the lawn 
is as well-kept as schools where the no tres- 
passing sign is placed.—E. V. Hess, Dean of 
Boys, Technical High School, Oakland, California. 


THE “NINETY” CLUB 
PROMOTES GOOD SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


Early in the school year of 1942-43 the 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, High School Student 
Council organized what is known as the “Ninety” 
Club. It consists of students in the junior and 
senior high grades who at the end of each grad- 
ing period have an average of ninety or more 
in each academic subject. 

Membership must also be based on leadership, 
service, and character. Then at the end of the 
school term, if a member’s average is ninety or 
above, he is excused from the final examinations. 
Every student gets a pin which is worn while 
an active member of the club. If he fails to 
meet the standards of the Club, this emblem 
must be returned. 

Recently we added a citizenship part to our 
report card which includes: Courtesy, Co- 
operation, Care of Public Property, Dependa- 
bility, Effort, General Conduct, Originality, 
Promptness, and Self-control. If a check is re- 
ceived in any one of these traits, it will auto- 
matically eliminate one from the Ninety Club. 

The organization has a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. These are elected 
by a majority vote of the members. An advisory 
board consists of members of the faculty who are 
voted upon by the club. 

The constitution of this club was drafted by a 
committee of the student council and approved 
by the student body and faculty. It is our feel- 
ing that this organization has done much to pro- 
mote good school citizenship, to raise the stand- 
ards cf the school, and to give students some- 
thing toward which to strive. We believe that 
it has certain advantages over an honor society. 
—Jané Knutson, Hutchinson High School, 
Hutchinson, Minnesota. 


WE HAVE A PLAN 
WHICH ELIMINATES CONFUSION 
IN HANDLING BAND UNIFORMS 


Band uniforms represent a large investment 
in any school system. Many schools spend thou- 


} sands of dollars each year in replacing damaged 
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or lost uniforms. Much of this expense and the 
confusion which results can be eliminated. 


Ramsay High School, Mount Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania, has a moth-proof checkroom in which 
to store band uniforms. At regular intervals 
all uniforms are cleaned by a reliable firm, and 
all necessary repairs are made at this time. This 
procedure results in uniforms being available 
and in good condition at the time they are 
needed. 


To simplify the distribution of equipment, each 
student is given an identification number. The 
uniforms have corresponding numbers which are 
printed on the hangers supporting each uniform. 
All equipment is called for by number, and each 
student is responsible for returning his uniform 
with its respective hanger. A similar system is 
also used for the hats, each of which occupies 
a specific place on a series of shelves in the 
checkroom. Behind each hat is listed the stu- 
dent’s own identification number. By using this 
system, it becomes necessary to assign numbers 
only to the new members; the others keep the 
same numbers as long as they are members of 
the organization. 


The success of this plan is largely in the hands 
of two members — the managers, who are re- 
sponsible for the distribution of all equipment. 
The managers are selected by the members of 
the band, and should possess qualities of lead- 
ership and dependability. The director gives 
instructions in regard to issuing equipment, but 
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the managers are responsible for managing the 
checkroom. 

Through the use of this method all equipment 
may be issued, returned, and arranged in its 
proper place with little or no confusion.—RODNEY 
A. Scuocu, Bandmaster, Ramsay High School, 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 


OUR “BETTER HOMEROOM” CONTESTS 
IMPROVED MORALE AND INITIATIVE 


When I became sponsor of a homeroom for the 
first time last March, what seemed to be an 
efficient organization was functioning. On the 
surface everything seemed to be running smooth- 
ly, but soon friction between four boys and the 
remainder of the group was noted. The four 
boys were potential leaders who had not been 
elected to office, with the result: that they found 
an outlet for their energies in other ways. 


The following plan was devised as a means 
of solving the difficulty. The four troublemakers 
together with the president of the class were 
designated as an Executive Committee to pro- 
mote a “Better Homeroom” contest. Each was 
made leader of a particular group seated in one 
of the five rows of seats in the room. Each row 
was given points for things done to promote a 
better homeroom. A scorecard was worked out 
and used in awarding points which were recorded 
each day on a large chart. 


The plan was successful beyond all expecta- 
tions. Soon it spread to other homerooms in the 
school, some of which made improvements in it. 
Disciplinary problems were greatly reduced, and 
an increase in student initiative was noticeable. 

As for the homeroom which originated the 
contests, social and civic consciousness increased 
very much. When the president of the class 
made a serious infraction of rules which the stu- 
dents themselves had formulated, they put into 
practice the power of recall and elected a new 
president. The Executive Committee functions 
as a governing body for the homeroom and holds 
regular meetings to review accomplishments 
and smooth out difficulties ELIZABETH SENFT, 
Mt. Rose Junior High School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES RECEIVES RECOGNITION 


Each year Tenafly, New Jersey, High School, 
awards a “Gold T” to juniors and seniors who 
have been outstanding in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. At the beginning of the 1943-44 school 
year, a committee composed of five seniors and 
four juniors was appointed by the president of 
the student council to determine which students 
merited awards. 

The first job of the “Gold T” Committee was 
to have every member of the student body turn 
in a locator card, telling where he was during 
each period in the day. From these cards the 
Committee made a list of every student in each 
study hall, and appointed a member to interview 
students during a certain period. 
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For interviews a mimeographed sheet listing | 


student activities was used, and within a week 


many faults were discovered on the form. An ‘ 


improved copy was made, and again there were 
faults to be found, and so a third and permanent 
form was developed. This last form contained 
not only student activities within the school, 
but in the community as well, so that a per- 
manent record of each student’s activities and 
interests was kept as a reference for the Armed 
Forces, future employers, and colleges. 

The point system which is used as a basis 
for the awards was adapted from one developed 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. By 
the end of April, 1944, the Committee had gath. 
ered information about the extra-curricular 
activities and the community activities of each 
of the 670 members of the student body, and with 
the point system as a basis had awarded seven- 
teen “Gold T’s” for outstanding achievements,— 
JANE McInnis, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, 
New Jersey. 


SUCCESS OF STUDENT COURT 
DUE TO ORDERLY PROCEDURE 


Citizenship and responsibility are the final 
goals of a high school education. To make edu- 
cation for citizenship and responsibility more 
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effective, Christopher Columbus High School, 
Bronx, New York, permitted students to organ- 
jzea Court. The judges are selected by students, 
and the cases brought forward by them. There 
js, of course, a faculty adviser, but the faculty 
does not take an active part in the organization. 


Offenders who are brought before the court 
have been given summonses by monitors or 
traffic directors in the halls or cafeteria. The 
rocedure of trying cases is democratic, and the 
judges make sure that the trials are fair and that 
justice is rendered. Students are judged by their 
, not their superiors. In most cases, the 
penalties are not too severe, and in cases of 
delinquency the court tries to help the erring boy 
or girl become adjusted. 


Experience judges receive will develop in them 
responsibility and help them to be better citi- 
zens and to be of more service to their communi- 
ty and country. The students, too, who are 
corrected are helped, as they are more sensitive 
and responsive to student opinion and corrections 
from their peers. The court has been successful 
in reducing animosity between students and 
teachers to a minimum. 

The standards for judges are very high. The 
school has a kind of civil service system which 
sets specific standards which judges must meet. 
After a student passes the examinations and is 
declared eligible, his name is placed on the reg- 
war school election ballot used in selecting 
officers for the General Organization. Thus the 
voters share equally in the responsibility. 

The court has stood the test of time and it has 
been approved by both students and faculty. We 
feel that it is a necessary institution in governing 
the school efficiently and democratically.— 
NATHAN Farser, Christopher Columbus High 
School, Bronx, New York. 


CIVIC LEAGUE CO-ORDINATES 
CLUB ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL 


The Civic League of Paul Revere School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a student organization of the 
upper elementary grades. The objectives of the 
League as stated in its constitution are: 


1, To co-operate with others in building a better 
school. 


2. To help each of us to be a better citizen by 
giving us real responsibility, by helping us to 
set standards of right and wrong, and by 
teaching us how to organize for the purpose 
of working well together. 


3. To help us find and support worthy causes 
in the community and the world about us. 


4. To give us an opportunity to use our knowl- 


edge in the classroom, in activities, at home, 
and everywhere so that we may become 
better citizens. 


Members of the Civic League are divided ac- 


| cording to preference among eleven clubs. These 
} clubs and some of their typical activities are as 


7 Camera—applying principles of photography. 


ics—various forms of clay modeling. 
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Dramatics—presenting plays on assembly pro- 
grams. 


First Aid—approved methods of first aid. 
Library—literary appreciation. 
Marionette—puppet plays. 
Boat and Airplane Models—making miniature 
boats and airplanes. 
Sewing—dressmaking for themselves or the 
younger members of the family. 
Social Dancing—mixed group dancing. 
Music Appreciation—singing and making prim- 
itive instruments. 
Woodwork—craft work. 
The boys and girls are asked to choose a new 
club each semester until they have had three or 
four different experiences. The activities of 


clubs vary with the interests of members and. 


sponsors. An attempt is made for the clubs to 
follow parliamentary procedures within the un- 
derstanding of the children in the group. 


Officers for the Civic League are elected by 
the school-at-large, voting by homerooms. Those 
chosen are installed at a very impressive program 
before the student body in assembly. All awards 
and contests are carried on through the Civic 
League. The League has served our school as a 
sort of laboratory in which social and educational 
practices and procedures may be tried out.— 
EpNA Morcan, Principal, Paul Revere School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
DEVISE SELF GOVERNMENT PROJECT 


An activity integrating a survey of constitu- 
tional problems and self government was worked 
out by pupils of a physically handicapped class 
at Cleveland Junior High, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
during the 1943-44 school year. The suggestion 
for the project was made when the election was 
held in November, 1943, in which the people of 
New Jersey exercised their right of referendum 
for a revision of the State Constitution. 

After a study of the United States Constitution, 
members of the group decided to study the state 
constitution and at the same time write a class 
constitution patterned after it. They decided to 
set up a government organization in the class 
in order to see democratic procedure actually at 
work. A committee drafted a constitution, and 
after study and hearings, a special election was 
conducted and the document duly ratified. 
Article I deals with the plan of class government 
and lists the officers and their duties. Article 
II deals with the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment, and Article III with the judicial func- 
tions. Article IV lists the various government 
departments and their powers and duties. 

The preamble, composed by the class, reads: 
“We, the pupils of this class, grateful for the 
opportunities to advance equally with all others 
of our age, wishing to establish better citizen- 
ship, higher grades of scholarship, uphold our 
reputation and show greater appreciation for all 
privileges granted us, do hereby ordain and 
establish this constitution for the handicapped 
class.” 

In accordance with the election which the con- 
stitution provided for; a governor, senators, and 
assemblymen were selected. A_ secretary of 
state, treasurer, attorney general, director of 
supplies, secretary of interior, and directors of 
publications, health, and standards and statistics 
were appointed. 

The children are gaining an understanding of 
the operation of democratic government, and 
through their practical experience in the ad- 
ministration of class affairs, have learned about 
the system of checks and balances and other 
traditions and procedures of our government. 
They are also learning the real meaning of cit- 
izenship and .the responsibilities of citizens. 

Once during the year the teacher planned a 
“coup d’ etat,” and a dictatorship was established. 
After two days of this rule, the lesson was obvi- 
ous and the citizens of the class eager to return 
to a democratically governed group.—EDNA LEVIN 
CoHEN, Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


JOURNALISM CLASSES SERVE 
BOYS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


A project of the journalism classes of the Man- 
hattan Senior High School, Manhattan, Kansas, 
is the sending, free of charge, of copies of our 
school paper, the Manhattan Mentor, to all Man- 
hattan students who are now in the armed forces. 
We send from one hundred fifty to two hundred 
copies to all parts of the world each week. 
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A regular feature of this weekly paper is gq 
column headed “About Face” in which is inserted 
excerpts from letters boys have written to their 
former teachers and classmates. This column 
gives the boys news about their former clags. 
mates. 


As a special feature, the journalism classes 
sent a “New Year’s Greeting” to all the boys in 
service. This letter contained greetings from the 
superintendent of schools, from the principal, 
and from the student body. 


The classes sent copies of a football program 
and a special issue of the Manhattan Mentor 
featuring the winning of the league champion- 
ship in football. Both the program and the 
special issue carried pictures and write-ups of 
individual players. 

The classes are keeping a file of names and 
addresses of all former students who are in the 
service. For each name in this file there is q 
star on our service flag which hangs in our audi- 
torium. The student council is keeping the honor 
roll of those who have lost their lives. This 
honor roll is in the form of individual name 
plates which hang in the main hall of our school, 

The boys are enthusiastic about the service 
and appreciate our sending the local school news 
to them.—HErRBERT H. BIsuHop, Principal, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, Senior High School. 
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CARNIVAL GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
AND MONEY RAISING ACTIVITY 


The junior class of the Bishop, California, 
Union High School puts oh a carnival early in 
the school year to raise money for the banquet 
and dance it gives in honor of the senior class 
at the end of the year. The last carnival netted 
over $400, with expenses about $100. 


Wooden frames for about eight booths are 
constructed so that they can be stored away and 
used each year. When assembled, they are cov- 
ered with white butcher paper. Concessions in 
pooths this year were: confetti and serpentine 
(one of the best money makers); candy, apples, 
and popcorn; wheel of chance or roulette; strings 
with numbers on end which were drawn for 
prizes numbered correspondingly; and coca cola. 


There was also a football throw, through a tire; 
and a baseball throw, with stacked wooden 
bottles. For these and roulette, prizes are neces- 
sary. We secured very appropriate prizes with- 
out any cost by canvassing the town for “white 
elephants.” Cheap items were purchased from 
carnival supply companies with which to fill in. 
We had a wooden horse race which proved a good 
idea to entertain the crowd between concessions. 
At 9:30 in the evening, on a high platform, a 
variety show of several acts was presented. 


An admission of 25 cents was charged; inside 
5 and 10 cent tickets were sold. Most concessions 
were 5 cents; the confetti and food, 10 cents. 
Two movies were shown continuously all eve- 
ning, and a dramatic club gave a play three times 
during the evening. Movies were 10 cents, the 
play 20 cents. Ice cream cones, hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, slices of pie and cake were donated by 
the class members and sold. 


Changes are made from year to year in this 
basic plan, depending upon the imagination and 
ingenuity of the class, and there are various 
possibilities in the decorating.—RuTH FRANKEL, 


Bishop, California, Union High School. 


ITEMS IN BRIEF 


An article in a recent issue of the Lebanon, 


Indiana, High School paper expressed apprecia- 
| tion of the achievements of the Library Club. 
This organization is credited with making the 


library an attractive place to study and with 


Stimulating interest of students in reading. 


Among the activities are: decorating the library, 
displays or holiday decorations, weekly displays 
for bulletin-board, a drive to collect books to 
send to the armed services, observance of Book 


Week, a radio program consisting of games of 
guessing based on books, and an assembly pro- 
gram. 





The Spanish Club of Leesburg, Florida, High 
School, has devised ways of increasing interest 
in Spanish. Whenever boys and girls from 
Spanish-speaking countries are visiting in Lees- 
burg, they are invited to attend meetings of the 
group and participate in activities. They increase 
interest in the activities of the club by telling 
of the customs of their countries, by talking to 
club members in Spanish, and by reading to 
them in order to help them with pronunciation. 





The social studies department of the Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, New York, be- 
lieves that the way to teach democracy is to 
dramatize it. Mock trials, model congresses and 
city councils, and conventions are some of the 
activities which have been tried. The school is 


ANNUALS 
These Are Memorable Days 


and 
There is no better way to record 
them than in the School Annual. Start 
planning now for your “Victory Edi- 
tion.” Our Annuals are designed to 
meet the requirements of any school, 
in either a Printed, a Lithographed, 
or a Mimeographed type book. Write 
for a quotation on your specifications. 


Trophies — Awards 
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divided into political parties which hold con- 
ventions and nominate their own candidates to 
correspond to those in the regular election. 





The student council of State Teachers College 
High School, Macomb, Illinois, holds an annual 
reception and evening’s entertainment for par- 
ents and faculty. This event is planned entire- 
ly by student committees and is held in the 
council’s social room at the high school. 





Aberdeen Gardens, a community near New- 
port News, Virginia, where 157 Negro families 
employed in nearby industries enjoy suburban 
life as a result of a government housing project, 
has many interesting community and school ac- 
tivities. There is an activity which would be 
duplicated in very few instances were one to 
search the country over. This is a co-operative 
store owned, financed, managed and staffed en- 
tirely by children in grades one to seven. 





A booklet entitled “Samohi Builds Morale” is 
a description of the morale building program of 
Santa Monica, California, High School. A sub- 
heading to the title “Morale” is “The Secret 
Weapon that Will Win the War.” Some of the 
sections of the bulletin are entitled: “Put Unity 
Into Our Country”, “Be a Rumor-Stopper”, 
‘Meet Shortage by Sharing’, “Keep Moral 
Standards High”, and “The Secret of Inner 
Strength Is on Every Penny.” Every club, or- 
ganization. and activity in the school has a part 
in the program. 





In 1939 Binghamton, New York, schools in- 
augurated a community program to develop 
citizen co-operation and understanding. Through 
this unified effort pupils and adults of the com- 
munity have been made more conscious of the 
application of the principles of understanding, 
justice, friendliness, and co-operation. Among 
the activities of the program are the following: 
a round table in which pupils, teachers, and 
adults participate; a weekly radio broadcast; 
annual observance of Brotherhood Week in Feb- 
ruary, the climax of which is a community 
pageant based on the theme of brotherhood in a 
democracy. 





Direct Hits is an attractive publication of the 
Los Angeles City School Districts which gives 
an illustrated account of the activities of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Most of these 
activities are either directly or indirectly related 
to what the schools are doing to help win the 
war. 





“Youth Expediters” in Detroit, representing the 
Board of Education and the Council of Social 
Agencies, work with youth in each neighbor- 
hood, discovering youth needs and trouble spots. 
They organize adult groups to set up the required 
corrective program. This is one means of com- 
batting juvenile delinquency which has been re- 
ported by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 
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Why not consider the possibility of giving high 
school pupils responsibilities in connection with | 


the administration of playgrounds, the physica] 
training program, and recreational activities, 
The plan of employing high school pupils as 
assistants to playground supervisors has proved 
successful in several cities during the past few 
years. High school students make good assistant 
supervisors to supplement the regular trained 
staff of playground leaders. 





Extra-Curricular Activities 
in Schools of Great Britain 
(Continued from page 124) 
schools as the chief. 

21. What has been done by the schools 
to solve the problem of wartime juvenile 
delinquency ? 

The main help is through means _ in- 
dicated in answer 20. Help has been given 
in many ways, e.g. through teachers look- 
ing after difficult children and serving on 
committees to study the problem. And] 
would add through the children by them- 
selves in the way in which they through 
friendship help boys and girls who have 
become delinquent. A wartime develop- 
ment has been the setting up of many 
hostel schools for problem children who 
have become, or seem likely to become, 
delinquent. 

22. How is the drafting of sixteen-year- 
olds affecting education in Britain? 

There is no drafting of sixteen-year- 
olds. Pre-Service Training Organiza- 
tions, e.g. Air Training Corps, Army Cadet 
Force, the Sea Cadet Corps, and the Na- 
tional Association of Training Corps for 
Girls are all voluntary. Two main effects 
of these organizations must be _ noted. 
Their definite objectives have stimulated 
many thousands of youngsters to inter- 
ested study of subjects previously regarded 
with distaste, and the drill and other active 
parts of their training have smartened 
them physically and quickened them in- 
tellectually. Some people do-fear that the 
amount of work some boys and girls put 
in with these organizations may, with 
their school commitments, be liable to 
cause overstrain, but this has not become 
obvious anywhere. 

23. Has the war caused certain parts of 
school work and activities to be suspended 
or abolished? 

Only temporarily in any case. It is one 
of the greatest achievements of British 
education that it has carried on with “bus- 


iness as usual” despite all interruptions | 


due to enemy action. 


24. In your opinion, are young people 
Scoot Acriviniss 4 
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of Britain “growing up” more rapidly as 


| the result of wartime conditions? 


Yes, on the whole, I think they probably 
are. Particularly the girls who have found 
members of the United States Forces very 
attractive, and I have no doubt each side 
is teaching the other quite a lot! The boys, 
in the usual stolid British fashion, seem to 


pe refusing to mature much more rapidly. 


No survey so far as I know has been made 
of this. 

25. Has the war caused a great short- 
age of teachers for your schools? 

Yes. The shortage is almost entirely 
of men, as teaching is a reserved occupa- 
tion for women of all ages. But the age 
of reservation for men is 35, and hardly 
any new men teachers have come into the 
schools during the past three years. 


Dr. Dent is a leading English educator and writer. 
His most recent book is ‘‘Education in Transition,” 
in which he made a study of wartime developments 
in English education. . 

Cc. C. Harvey is well-known to readers of School 
Activities as editor of ‘“‘How We Do It”? department 
and author of the series on assembly programs. 





Footballs and Powder Puffs 
(Continued from page 144) 

Miss C (consulting the letter) : “Twelve 
pairs of mittens and six pairs of boots, 
which fit the six middle-sized boys fine. I 
was a little surprised at such a glorious 
gift from a boy named Jack MacDonald, 
for that name sounds Scotch. (Grins from 
everybody.) 

JERRY: Marylin hasn’t confessed. This 
is the biggest story I ever wrote. I think 
Pll try to get it in the Sunday Star, too. 

MARYLIN: Well, I sent some pretty pink 
bathtowels and wash cloths to match. I 
thought they might like them. By the 
way, Jerry, we haven’t heard a word from 
you. 

JERRY: I wasn’t going to tell. You 
know, I never had spent that $50 I got for 


| that chemistry prize essay; and when we 


voted not to remember Player in our 
Christmas lists this year, I thought we 
were such poor sports that I decided may- 
be a portable and some records would make 


_ upfor no box. I sent two jazz, two Sousa’s 


band numbers, two John McCormick bal- 
lads, and a whole bunch of Christmas car- 


Miss C.: They like those best, Janet 


| writes. They’ve learned to sing “Silent 
| Night” with the record already. 


BoB: That seems to call the roll. I guess 


j } we all had about the best time we ever did, 
} shopping for those little hill billies. I know 
| j I did. I bet I’ll keep that funny letter about 


| Decemper 1944 








































the football all my life! 

Miss C.: Ready for my confession? Jan- 
et Creighton, their teacher, is my sister, 
and she was just thrilled about my having 
you allin school. She never did know that 
you decided not to send this year. I wanted 
you to do it without knowing that she be- 
longed to me, and that’s the best part of 
the whole thing to me. I’m going down 
there for the holidays, leaving tomorrow 
night. I’m taking a kodak along, and I’ll 
bring back half a hundred pictures of 
pan wearing and enjoying all your grand 
gifts. 

GERALDINE: Oh, do, because I’ll need il- 
lustrations for my feature story. 

Bos: We'll have to adjourn now if Ward 
is to get to work on time. I think we’ve 
already had the best part of our Christ- 
mas. I’m already thinking about what we 
will send them next year. 

(All start away and chatter as they go.) 

MARYLIN (to Miss Creighton): When 
you get down there, give them all our love. 

Bos: Especially my football friend, Ellis 
Hungerford. 

EpiTor’s Nore: “Footballs and Powder Puffs,” 
first published in an earlier number of School 
Activities, has been in in so great demand that 
it is reprinted here. For the convenience of 
schools who want to stage this playlet, reprints 
are available at ten cents each. 





Attention - - - 
ADMINISTRATORS 


and Teachers 
@ Are you practicing new un- 
derstandings? Is yours a busi- 
ness or a professional admin- 
istration? 

Are you “progressive” or 
“conservative”? Do materials 
used by your pupils develop 
various subjects or do they 
develop the child? Are you ed- 
ucating or merely training 
children? 


“MY SUPERVISOR” clearly 
briefs the way for teacher, pu- 
pil, and administrator. Mail 
one dollar for your copy or 
order for all teachers at ten 
dollars per dozen. 


CURRICULA 
@ COUNSELOR SERVICE 


520 West 8th Street Cedar Falls, Iowa 


@ 159 
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A Workable Pupil Leadership Plan 
(Continued from page 187) 

knew where to find materials and records 
in the event of the teacher’s absence; only 
one said the opposite. 

One of our teachers (social studies) who 
had been absent and had discussed the 
results of pupil leadership with her classes 
upon her return to school observed: “It 
seems to me that this plan of pupil lead- 
ership is a source of satisfaction to the 
regular teacher as well as the substitute. 
It is quite a relief to be able to leave in- 
structions with these capable, trust- 
worthy students and to check with them 
when one returns.” 

In conclusion, it must be remembered 
that any plan of increased pupil participa- 
tion and sharing of responsibility requires 
additional planning and careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers. The de- 
velopment of class leadership ability re- 
quires specific training for subject matter 
and disciplinary control. Genuine success 
will depend, in the final analysis, upon the 
spirit of co-operation which exists among 
students, faculty, and administration. 


Not Guilty 
(Continued from page 141) 


I can hardly believe my eyes. Oh, I’m just dying 
to open it. (Capers about.) Well, I’ve got to be 
going. (Takes up his bag and tucks present under 
his arm. Skips merrily out.) 

SMALL Boy: Oh boy! Santa got a present! 
(Skips out after Santa.) 
(Judge and Cop exchange understanding glances 
and, very self-consciously, skip out.) 

(CURTAIN) 


Comedy Cues 


UNIDENTIFIABLE 
College is just like the laundry: you get out 
of it just what you put into it, but you’d never 
recognize it—Texas Outlook. 











LATE IN STARTING, BUT EXCUSABLE 

Reporting ten minutes late as a new student 
at Colgate, Joe Wilson, Jr., Radarman Second 
Class of Valentine, Nebraska, was reminded by 
Lieut. Arthur Mooney of the necessity for punc- 
tuality. 

“T thought I had done right well,” Radarman 
Wilson said. “You see, sir, I was in Africa yes- 
terday.”—Journal of Education. 





OPA CAUSED IT 
“They say that meat eaters are more active, as 
a rule, than vegetarians.” 
“Well, they gotta be — to get the meat.” 
—The Texas Outlook 
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RIVALRY 


“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know the foreman is the man who 
stands around and watches the others work.” 

“Yes, anyone knows that. But why did he fire 
you?” 

“He got jealous of me. A lot of the fellows 
thought I was the foreman.” 

—Journal of Education 





A candidate for the police force was being 
examined. 

“If you were in a police car and a desperate 
gang of criminals pursued you in another car 
doing sixty miles an hour, what would you do?”' 

“Seventy,” replied the condidate. 

—Idaho Journal of Education 





CHEERS FOR WILLIE! 


“Who gave the bride away?” 

“Her little brother, Willie. He stood right up 
in the middle of the ceremony and yelled, ‘Hur- 
ray, Louise, you’ve got him at last.’” 

—Texas Outlook 





ADJUSTMENT 
Percy: Ma, may I go out to play with Bobby 
Brown? 
Ma: No, you know I don’t like Bobby. 
Percy: Then may I go out and fight with him? 
—Oklahoma Teacher 





GooD PRACTICE 
Teacher: Johnnie, you have misspelled al- 
most every word in your composition. 
Johnnie: Yes, Ma’am; I’m going to be a dialect 
writer.—Selected. 





IN THE MODE 


“Mabel, you really ought to wear a hat when 
you go out riding.” 

“But, Mother, I am wearing a hat; it’s on the 
other side.—Oklahoma Teacher. 





“Pop, I need an encyclopedia for school.” 
“Encyclopedia heck! You can walk to school.” 


SCHOOL MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Send All Orders to 


BLACK MAGAZINE AGENCY 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
Agents Wanted — Write for Catalog 
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ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air 
dried lemonwood, Flat type 1 1/2” 
x 3/4” x 5 1/2’’ to 6’ long. Every 
stave guaranteed to make a good 
bow if properly worked. Price 
only $12.00 per dozen. 

INDIANHEAD ARCHERY 

& MIG. CO. 
Box 303 Lima, Ohio 
Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with 
shafts; also flax thread. Folder free. : 
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Fools poe Goolishnets 


By 
Harry C. McKown 
(Illustrated by Margaret Whittemore) 


Did you know 


thal, according te 
old-time evaluations, 


» the airplane was “a physical impossibility?” 





the bathtub was “a useless vanity and an undemo- 
cratic luxury”? 


. coffee was “a barbarian beverage’? 
the telegraph was “an impractical idea”? 


jazz caused “drunkenness, insanity, paralysis, and 
premature old age’? 


standard time was “impractical, silly, and Godless’? 
Canada was “only a few acres of snow’? 

iron plows “poisoned the ground”? 

potatoes were “fit only for pigs to eat’’? 


This is a book of informa- the phonograph was “a great hindrance to musical 
education’? 


: ; ; ' advocates of women’s rights were “unsexed fe- 
that will dispel illusions, males’? 






















tion and inspiration—one 


shatter worn-out traditions, rayon was “a transient fad”? 


destroy prejudices, and Stephen Foster’s tunes “persecuted the nerves of 
: deeply musical persons”? 
awaken in the reader a dy- 


; the steam engine was “not worth a farthing’’? 
namic urge to abandon the 


women were “not physically fit to drive cars’’? 
crowd, to accept the philos- the typewriter was “a novelty with no future”? 
ophy and adopt the ways of riding on trains “superinduces brain disease’’? 
great men and women of the baseball curve was “only an optical illusion’? 
‘ eid oftball was “a game for old ladies and cripples’’? 
history whose contributions *°"” . algae 
t q public schools were “Godless schools”? 
0 modern progress ONCE la-  Faison’s light bulb was “merely an electric doodad”’? 
é II 6 4 = : a 
beled them “fools” and their typing would “cause the female constitution to 


efforts “‘foolishness.” break down’? 












After reading this book, you will agree with the author that 
NO INTELLIGENT PERSON EVER LAUGHS AT A NEW IDEA. 


Order your copy now—Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


The finest “BOOK REVIEWS?” ever written 


are orders from such schools as 


Webster, Texas, High School .. . Lodi, Calif., High School . . . Tulsa, Okla., Board 
of Education ... Drum Hill Junior High School, Peekskill, N.Y. . . . Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Board of Education .. . Chandler Junior High School, Richmond, Va... . 
Mitchell, S.D., Board of Education . . . Plainfield, N.J., Board of Education ... 
Chanute, Kan., Junior High School... Frankfort, Ky., High School ... Park School, 
Snyder, N.Y. . . . Richmond, Ind., Board of Education . . . Junior High School 101, 
New York City ... Maryland Park High School, Seat Pleasant, Md., . . . Clanton, 
Ala., County Training School ... Mitchell School, Kingston, N.Y. ... School District 
No. 3, King County, Kent, Wash. ... Delane, Calif., High School... Troy, 
N.Y., Board of Education . . . School District No. 1, Canon City, Colo. . . Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y... . Bath, Maine, Board of Education... 
Bloomfield, N.J., Junior High School . . . Oswego, N.Y., High School . . .Barrington, 
Rhode Island 











The above schools are just a random few of those whose quantity orders have 
been flowing in every month of the school year since SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
was published. They come from every state in the Union, from large-city schools 
and rural schools, from progressive and conservative schools. They come from any 
school that wishes to improve the social-studies work of its pupils through the use 
of an excellent, inexpensive teaching aid like SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS. 


Plan now to order classroom sets for the new school year. If you haven’ta 
personal copy, order one today for 30-day free examination. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

How to Understand Social-Studies 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
Reading — 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

How to Make an Honest Report 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
How to Use a Dictionary Maps 

How to Use a Map . How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
How to Use an Atlas and Figures 

How to Do Committee Work . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
How to Take Part in a Social-Studies - How to Prepare a Good Report 
Discussion . How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalog . How to Make a Written Report 


—— 30-day approval—List price $1.50 —— INOR 


Net Professional price, with key, $1.20 wey. 
4.29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net Publishing Co 
207 Fourth Ave. 


New York 3 
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30 or more copies, 0c net each, keys. 5c ea. 














